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Memoir of John Bernard Basedow. 
[We insert the following interesting 
article of biography, in answer to the 
inquiry of a Correspondent, from the 
Supplement to the Encyclopadia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. I]. Pt. 1. pp. 147—149. 
E 


5D. 

OHN BERNARD BASEDOW, 
acelebrated German writer, born 

at Hamburgh, September 11, 1723, 
was the son of a hair-dresser. III 
treatment made him abandon his fa- 
ther'shouse. A physician, in aneigh- 
bouring village, took him into his 
service, and shortly after persuaded 
n to return home to his father. 
placed in one of the lower 
Classes of the college of St. John, the 
severity of his masters rendered him 
and violent himself. Forced to 
submit to a slow and rigorous method 
of study, he contracted a dislike to 
patience and regularity, which exer- 
tg marked influence over the 
Whole course of his life. Poor, but 
wtelligent, he often performed their 
fasks for his school-fellows, who could 
afford to pay for it; and they, in re- 
turp, invited him to their parties of 
z which contributed to those 
of irregularity by which his 

and reputation often suffered. 

pL a Basedow went to Leipsic to 
y theology. He gave himself up 
tatirely to the ledteadtions of the pro- 
» Crusius, and the study of phi- 

hy. This, at first, made him 
Meptical in theology; a more pro- 
fund examination of the sacred writ- 
igs, and of all that relates to them, 
brought him back to the Christian 
i: but, in his retirement, he formed 
after his own ideas, and it 

"a Gr from orthodox. Having re- 
to Hamburgh, he lived there 

any employment ,till 1749, 

When M. de privy-counsellor 
VOU. x11, Su 


of Holstein, appointed him preceptor 
to his son. b. 

apply himself to the subject of educa- 
tion. At first, he would not teach his 
pupil Latin otherwise than by talking 
with him in Latin; and be wrote a 
dissertation on this subject, published 
at Kiel in 1751, Jn usitata et optima 
honestioris Juventutis erudienda Me- 
thodus. In 1753, he was chosen pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and belles- 
lettres in the academy of Soroé, in 
Denmark. Here he published, in 
1758, his Practical Philosophy for all 
Conditions, in two volumes (Copen- 
hagen and Leipsic, second edition, in 
1777), which contained many goed 
observations on education in general, 
and on that of girls in particular; but 
he advanced in it opinions by no means 
consistent with Lutheran orthodoxy ; 
so that the Count Danneskiold, super- 
intendant of the academy, took his 
place from him, aud removed him to 
the school of exercises at Altona. 
Basedow still continued to devote 
himself to theological studies. In 
1764, he published his Philalethes, or 
New Considerations on the Truths of 
Religion and Reason, within the Limits 
of Revelation, two volumes in Ayo. 
The magistrates of Altona forbade the 
reading of this work. He was not 
allowed any longer permission to priut 
his writings at Hamburgh or Lubeck ; 
the communion was prohibited to him 
and all his family; and the common 
eople were on the point of stoning 
i Basedow, however, who was 
convinced 6 Mee truth of bie eames 
displayed y Daag activity in de- 
fending them. le wrote his Metho- 
dical lear in i logy es a 
Morality of Reason, Aitona, 1704; his 
Theoretical System of sound Reason, 
1765; his Essay on Free Reguation 
Berlin, 1766; his Eatracts from the 
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Old and New Testament, and his Essay 
in favour of the Truth of Christianity, 
in the same year. ‘The last of these 
works be particularly valued himself 
upon, because he there founds the 
evidence of Christianity chiefly on its 
moral purity. In these, and other 
works, he, however, maintained se- 
veral heterodox opinions; as the non- 
eternity of future punishments,—the 
inequality of the three Persons of the 
Trinity, —the insufficiency of the 
atonement for our sins by the death 
of Jesus Christ, &c, Constantly per- 
secuted in his theological career, he 
would have fallen the victim of his 
incautious zeal, if the Count de 
Bernstoff, minister of state, and J. A. 
Cramer, onother officer of the court 
of Copenhagen, had not taken him 
under their protection. He left off 
giving lessons, without losing his 
salary; and, towards the end of 1767, 
he abandoned theology to devote him- 
self with the same ardour to educa- 
tion, of which he conceived the pro- 
ject of a general reform in Germany. 
He began by publishing An Address 
to the Friends of Humanity, and to 
Persons in Power, on Schools, on Edu- 
cation, and its yee on public Hap- 
piness, with the Plan of an Elementary 
Treatise on human Knowledge, Ham- 
burgh, 1768. He proposed the reform 
of schools, of the common methods of 
instruction, the establishment of an 
institute for qualifying teachers; and 
solicited subscriptions for the printing 
of his Elementary work, where his 
ow ogg were to be explained at 
ength, and accompanied with plates. 
For this object, he required 5050 
crowns. The subscriptions presently 
mounted up to 15,000 crowns: the 
Empress of Russia, Catherine II. sent 
a thousand crowns, the King of Den, 
mark nine hundred, In 1770, ap- 
peared at Altona, the first volume of 
his Method for Fathers and Mothers of 
Families, and for the Chiefs of the Peo- 
ple; and six months after, the three first 
parts of his Elementary Treatise, in 
8vo. with 54 plates. Tins work, which 
cl ae ae in all the journals, was 
translated into French by Huber, 
and into Latin by Mangelsdorf; but 
Schlozer, in the German translation 
of the Essay on National Education, 
by M. de la Chalotais, accused Base- 
dow of having omitted in his plan 
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various branches of science, and of 
having had in view only a pecuniary 
speculation. Basedow, in despair, 
offered to return the price of his book 
to those who were not satisfied with 
it. Only one man, a Swiss, demanded 
his subscription. Encouraged by the 
success of the Treatise, our author 
continued to write other works on the 
same subject, and on the same prin- 
ciples; among others, his T'reatise on 
Arithmetic, 1773, and Elements of pure 
Mathematics, 1772. is Agathoerator, 
or the Education of Teachers to come, 
1771, procured him a medal from the 
Emperor Joseph II.; and the visits 
which he made to Brunswick, to Leip- 
sic, Dessau, Berlin, and Halle, to in- 
quire into the state of public instrue- 
tion, having enabled him to enlarge 
and correct his ideas, and convinced 
him that his Elementary work con- 
tained many erroneous and hasty asser- 
tions, be published a new and im- 
proved edition of this work in 1774. 
The same year, he published his Legacy 
for Consciences, or Manual of Natural 
and Revealed Religion; a work which 
he composed in order to make known 
the real state of his religious opinions, 
and to clear himself from the imputa- 
tion of wishing to found a new sect. 
In his travels, he had been well re- 
ceived by the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, 
who promised him his protection. 
From that time, he had resolved to 
establish an institute for education at 
Dessuu, aud to apply his principles 
himself in forming disciples who might 
spread them over all Germany. Little 
calculated, by nature or habit, to sue- 
ceed in an employment which requires 
the greatest regularity, patience am 
attention, he, however, engaged m 
this new project with all his accus- 
tomed ardour. The name of Philaw- 
thropinon appeared to him the most 
expressive of his views; and he 
lished at Leipsic in 1774 a pam 
entitled, The Philanthropinon fe - 
at Dessau, containing the details of his 
plan. He immediately set about car- 
rying it into execution ; but he 
few scholars, and the success by ne 
means answered his ho ae 
stitution, badly managed, became 
theatre of the quarrels betwee? 4 
dow and the masters who taught 

it under his direction. The assistance 
of the celebrated Campe, a joum™ 








which they both composed together 
unde the title of Nchool Dialogues, 
from 1777 to 1779, and a public exa- 
minaton which went off with eclat, 
ve 2 transient splendour to the 
ilanthropinon ; but in a short time, 
Basedow quarrelled with Campe, 
made complaints against his Priuce, 
quitted, and returned to the care of the 
institution, and exemplifying in his 
couduct the effects of coarse manners 
and bad temper, was at length drawn 
into the most scandalous scenes in his 
disputes with Professor Wolke, his 
former coadjutor. This iustitution 
was fiually shut up in 1793. Basedow 
forsome time had given up all thoughts 
of education; he returned to his old 
theological inquiries, and residing 
sometimes at Magdeburgh, sometimes 
at Halle, sometimes at Leipsic, he 
took part in the famous controversy 
excited in Germany by the Fragments 
of Wolfendiitel, an anonymous posthu- 
mous work of Reimarus, published by 
Lessing. Doctor Semler having writ- 
ten a pretended refutation of the Frag- 
ments, Basedow, without difficulty, 
exposed the ill intentions of the au- 
thor, who secretly attacked the cause 
he affected to defend ; and, with his 
usual vehemence and frankness, called 
ome Semler to declare himself openly, 
ing to indemnify him with his 
une, if this public declaration 
prove prejudicial to him. Sem- 

made no reply, and Basedow wrote 
on. He published his work, entitled, 
Jesus Christ, the Christian World, and 
the small Number of the Elect, in 1784; 
and the year following, returning to 
the study, which had divided his time 
and his pomers with theology, he gave 
the public his New Method o "Learning 
to Read, which he employed with suc- 
fess in two schools of little girls at 
burgh; and in this occupation 

he Passed four hours every day for 
some time previous to bis death, which 
took place in this city, July 25, 1790. 
He died with Christian firmuess and 
ation, and desired that his body 

t be opened, wishing (to use his 

own words) to be still useful to his 
W-citizens after his death. In 

»& monument of marble was 
ey on the spot where he was 


To manners unpolished and abrupt, 
he joined gross habits; he was fond 
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of wine, of which he drank to excess; 
in short, with a character in itself 
unamiahle, he seemed, by his conduct, 
sometimes to take pains to render his 
services of no use, and his virtues of 
no account. Nothing can give a bet- 


ter idea of him than what he says of’ 


himself: “The sagacivus reader will 
discover by my writings, that | have 
been especially called to serve the 
cause of truth and humanity, in fol- 
lowing a path hitherto unknown, My 
opinions have succeeded one another, 
as has been seen. 1 have been at dif- 
ferent times Lutheran, sceptic, infidel, 
a friend to natural religion, a convert 
to Christianity, a Christian with para- 
doxical sentiments, and more and more 
heterodox. In me has been seen a 
thinker tormented within by his own 
reflections, and a writer tormented 
from without, because he has been at 
one time hated, at another misunder- 
stood. Bold and enterprising in my 
actions, I have always seen, with a 
faltering heart, the dangers which 
threatened me, and from which Pro- 
vidence has saved me in part. I have 
made little account of domestic hap- 
prem of friendship, or society. I 
iave suffered the penalty. Occupied 
in curing others, I have neglected the 
health of my own mind. Esteem is 
due to the sincerity of my opinions, 
rather than to my conduct. I desired 
ardently to make it perfect, but this 
would have required more persever- 
ance and more attention than the me- 
ditation of abstract truths; accord- 
ingly, | have oftener been dissatisfied 
with myself than with others, with 
whom, however, for the same reason, 
I have beew rarely satisfied. My heart 
has had little enjoyment of the conso- 
lations of religion, because every occa- 
sion led me into difficult researches, 
and thus weakened the force of senti- 
ment. I regard myself as a man and 
a Christian, such as there are but few 
in the world, and such as it is not 
desirable that there should be many.” 
This frankness, without affectation and 
without pride, induces us to honour 
the character of a man who has ren- 
dered some services to his country 
and his age. His work, On the Educa- 
tion of Princes destined to the Throne, 
has been translated into French by 
Bourjoing. A list of his writings may 
be seen in Meusel's Lexicon of German 
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Writers, from 1750 to 1800, and a 
farther account of his life in Schlich- 
tegroll’s Necrology for 1790. Coethe 
tells an anecdote of going a journey in 
company with him and Lavater, who 
fell into a violent dispute about the 
Trinity. Basedow consoled himself 
with the hope of getting some beer 
and a pipe of tobacco at an inn which 
he saw before them on the road. When 
they came to it, Goethe made the 
coachman drive on, to the great cha- 
gtin of Basedow, to whom he excused 
himself by saymg, that the sign of the 
inn was fwo triangles, and as he had 
such an aversion to one triangle (the 
scholastic emblem of the Trimty), he 
was afraid the sight of two might 
overcome him. This conceit, accord- 
ing to Goethe, pacified our Anti-tri- 
nitarian divine. 

Buasedow, in his general writings, 
efdeavoured to apply philosophy to 
practical purposes, and to give a more 
popular air to his reasonings than had 
been usual with his countrymen be- 
fore his time. He held truth to be of 
little value without practice, and, in- 
deed, he held jts essence to depend 
chiefly on its utility. He considered 
éxternal or speculative truth to be a 
very vague and doubtful thing; and 
that it is principally the consequences 
of things to the mind itself, that is, a 
moral necessity, which determines it 
to believe strongly and consistently on 
ahy point, so that that is true to each 
individual which makes the most last- 
mg impression on his mind, and which 
he feels to be necessary to his happi- 
fess. Thus he regarded practical 
se as the test of speculative truth. 

© gave great weight to the principle 
of analogy, and founded the doctrine 
of a Providence on this principle. He 
considered common setise as one in- 
gtedient in philosophical reasoning, 
and rejected all systems which ap- 
are to him to exclude it; such as 

lism, the doctrine of monads, and 
& pre-established harmony. His fa- 
vourite adage in his system of educa- 
tion, was to follow Nature. He wished 
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the mind to be led to knowledge, 
virtue and religion, by gentle means, 
mstead of those of constraint and ter. 
ror. Indeed, bis principles oa this 
subject are very nearly the mame as 
those of Locke and Kousseau; and he 
seems to have done little else than to 
have given currency in Germany to 
the same reasonings which those phi 
losophers had taught before him in 
England and France. He insisted on 
the disuse of the preposterous and 
unhealthy dresses used by children 
and their parents, such as sf»ys, swad- 
dling-clothes, tight bandages round 
the neck, the knees, &c. He tecom- 
mended exercise and hardy sports as 
necessary to the health and activity of 
the body. He proposed to exercise 
the judgment by teaching a know- 
ledge of things, and not merely to 
load the memory with words. He 
preferred the practical sciences to the 
speculative, the living to the dead 
languages, modern to ancient history, 
things which are more near to those 
which are moreremote. In fine, niost 
of his principles were in themselves 
sound aud good, and have in fact ex- 
erted their influence on the actual 
progress of civilization: they were 
only erroneous from the excess to 
which he sometimes appears to have 
carried them ; partly from the natural 
vehemence of his mind, partly from 
the natural tendency to paradox om 
the side of new opinions. Paradox, 
by exciting attention, and enlisting 
the passions, is perhaps necessary to 
contend against prejudice; common 
sense and reason are lost sight of by 
both parties during the combat; but 
in the end they prevail, if they have 
fair play allowed them. Thus, in the 
resent instance, it is now ge 
admitted, that something besides the 
classics is necessary to a liberal educa- 
tion; nor is it thought requisite to 
arrive at this conclusion through the 
antithesis to the vulgar opinion 
day set up by Basedow, viz. that the 
classics are of no use at all in a 
system of education. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


—_- 


Laters by the Earl of Northumpton 
and Bishop Compton. 
[Communicated by Mr. Rutt. } 
Str, Clapton, Sept. 1, 1817. 
E enclosed papers are copies of 
two letters which appear to have 
been written by two public men, who 
flourished during very different pe- 
fiols of the English history. I have 
compared the copies with the M.SS. 
in the British Museum. They are 
correct, and, so far as I know, have 
never been printed. 

The first, which describes an af- 
fecting and humiliating close of a 
courtier's prosperous life, was “ com- 
municated to the Rev. Dr. Birch, in a 
letter from Mr. M. Lort. Trin. Coll. 
Camb. Dec. 2, 1764, being [copicd 
from} oue of 22 M.S. Letters, by 

mpton, there.” It is described 
%“ written with a shaking hand, and 
endorsed E. of Northampton to myself; 
La.N.’s seal on it, and thus super- 
scribed: ‘To the R. honorable my spe- 
cial good Lord the Erle of Somerset 
of his Majesty's Privy Council.” Bibl. 
Birch. 432. 

The writer of this letter was Henry 

Howard, created by King James, in 
» Earl of Northampton, the 
Oungest of the two sons of Henry, 
of Surry, whose execution was 
@ atrocity which the first Defender of 
Faith, just survived to perpetrate. 
: Earl is described by Wood as 
the learnedest among the nobility, 
and the most noble among the learved.” 
conviction, at Guildhall, on: 
Most frivolous accusation, strikingly 
ys the too frequent example of a 
servile jury, beguiled by legal subtle- 
ties, or misled by the plausible direc- 
of a courtly jadge. 
Was in 1546, only nine days be- 
the King’s death, that the Earl of 
Was thus judicially mardereéd, 
ttwenty-six years of age, when 
Or son must have been an infant. 

Lord Howard's attainments in early 
life, Liovd says, that he “ was as seri- 
aus & student in King’s College and 
Trinity Hall in Cambridge, as a dis- 


Ctning observator in Home and Flo- 
ow and Italy ;* and that “ his De- 


against the 
Prophecies, dedi 


te Sir France 





Walsingham, bespeaks him a great 
and general scholar.” (State Worthies, 
1670, p. 780.) 

I find the following quotation from 
that book, soon after its publication : 
“ It is no marvel that when the fami- 
liars that speak in trunks, were repelled 
from their harbour, for fear of dis- 
covery, the blocks almighty lost their 
senses.” Scot's Discoverte of Witch- 
craft, 1584, B. viii. C. vi. [tis remark- 
able, that one who could thas expose 
the pious frauds of the Pagan priest- 
hood, should have adhered, as he 
appears to have done, through fife, 
though covertly, to the unreformed 
religion of his ancestors in which he 
had been educated. Lord Howard's 
Defensative is also mentioned by te 
ser, on Vulgar Prophecies. 
says of him, that “ though he was 
not respected by Queen Elizabeth, 
yet he wrote a learned book, entitled, 
An Apology for the Government o 
Women, which is in M.S. in Bodley's 
library.” A. O. Fasti, 1. 730. Lord 
Orford attributes to him “ a specyal 
prayer to God the Father, the fyrst 
persone in Trynetye, made and prac- 
tised by the Lord Heurye Howard, 
Erle of Northamptone.” 

When the crafty courtier Ceeil, af- 


terwards Earl of Salisbury, would 


ingratiate himself with James, by pro- 
moting his succession to the Crown of 
England, Lord Howard was engaged, 
in 1601, to manage the intrigue with 
the King of Scots, and his agents, the 
Earl of Mar and Mr. Brace. The 
correspondence was published in 1766, 
by Sir David Dalrymple. Lord Or- 
ford complains of Lord Howard's in- 
tricate style, which, probably, mm 
have been designedly obscure. His 
flattery of James is quite intelligible. 

On that King’s accession, in 1608, 
he had his reward. ‘The anonymous 
author of Truth brought to Light, or 
the History of the first fourteen Years 
of King James I. says, he, “ by the 
persuasion of the King, changeth his 
opinion of religion, in outward appear- 
ance; and to the intent to reap unto 
himself more honours, became a Pro- 
testant, for which cause he was created 
Earl of Northampton, and had the 
King's favour bountifully bestowed 
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upon him—First, the office of Privy- 
Seal, then his Wardenship of the 
Cinque- Ports, aud lastly, the refusal of 
being Treasurer." The author adds, 
“This man was of subtile and fine 
wit, ofa good proportion, excellent in 
outward courtship, famous for secret 
insinuation and fortuning fiatteries, 
and by reason of those qualities, be- 
came a fit man for the condition of 
these times.” 12mo. p. 6. 

Lord Howard was, in 1606, one of 
the Commissioners for the trial of the 
gunpowder conspirators, and distin- 
guished himself by a speech on the 
arraigument of Sir Everard Digby. 
Here, if the well-reputed historian 
whom I have just quoted may be cre- 
dited, ended all the transactions which 
can recommend his memory, even to 
unscrupulous courtiers. In 1611, the 
dixgusting fondness of King James 
was lavished on Robert Carr, “a man 
of mean parentage, inhabiting in a 
village near Edinburgh, and one of his 
Majesty's Pages in Scotland.” He was 
now introduced tothe King at a tilting, 
and attracted him by “ a bold dispo- 
sition, comely visage and proportiona- 
ble personage, mixed with a courtly 
presence.” The Earl of Northampton 
appears to have attached himself to 
the rising fortunes of this favourite, 
who was, at length, created Earl of 
Somerset, and to have been deeply in- 
volved with him and his own niece, 
the Countess of Essex, in their crimi- 
nal intrigues. (Truth, &c. Ch. viii. 
X. XIX« xxv. and Bacon's Speech on 
Somerset's Arraignment. ) 

It must be surprising to a reader of 
the following letter, that he could ad- 
dress himself, to the favourite, in his 
last hours, without adverting to their 
participation in those enormities, 
which ended in Overbury’s murder, 
but which were not brought to light 
till two years after the death of North- 
ampton. That event appears to have 
been hastened by the discovery of 
some treasonable communication with 
Papists, and is thus described by the 
Historian. Having mentioned a speech 
made in the Star-chamber, by my Lord 
of Canterbury [Abbot,} he says— 

“ He pulls out a letter, written by 
my Lord to Cardinal Bellarmine, to 
this effect, ‘ That howsoever the con- 
dition of the times compelled him to 
tarn Protestaft, yet nevertheless, his 
heart stood with the Papists, and that 









Account of the Earl of Northampton. 





he would be ready to farther them in 
any attempt.’ ‘Lhis and much more 
being said, about the latter ead of 
Easter-term, in the year 1614, m 

Lord being hereat much discouraged, 
after the court brake up, took his 
barge and went to Greenwich, there 
made his will, wherein he published 
himself to die in the same faith wherein 
he was baptized—retired back to his 
house at London, and before Midsum- 
mer following was dead, Many were 
the rumours that were raised of this 
man after his death, that he was a 
traitor to the state, and that he was 
not dead, but carried beyond sea to 
blind the world, and the reason was, 
because he would be buried at Dover, 
and not at London.” Truth, &e. pp. 
76, 77. 

It is remarkable, that if the date be 
given correctly, the Earl had just dis- 
covered his filial piety, by removing 
his father's remains from the chapel of 
the Tower to Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
where the Countess of Surry had been 
buried, and placing over their tomb a 
Latin epitaph, with this conclusion: 
Henricus Howardus Comes Northamp- 
tonia filius secundo genitus, hoc supre- 
mum pietatis in parentes monnmentum 
=. A.D. 1614. Cibber’s Lives, 

- p. 52. 

The circumstances of this Earl's 
death, which happened June 15, 
1614, appear to have been as ill ascer- 
tained as the religious profession of his 
life. Sir Henry Wotton thus writes 
to his nephew, Sir Edmund Bacon, 
the day succeeding the event. “ Lon- 
don, June 16, 1614. The Earl of 
Northampton having, after a lingering 
fever, spent more spirits than a younger 
body could well have borne, by the 
incision of a wennish tumour grow? 
on his thigh, yesternight, between 
eleven and twelve of the clock, de- 
parted out of this world: where, 4% 
had proved much variety and vicisst- 
tude of fortune, in “ — Ld his 
life, so peradventure he hath prev 
Sanlioes ehediee thereof, by the oppor 
tunity of his end;" referring to © 
Earl's su aaa wnt 
Charles Cornwallis, respecting *"? 
dispute between James and the Parlia- 
ment, He adds, “« Yet did he clear™y 
Lord of Northampton from any men- 
ner of understanding with him t)' 
upon his salvation, which ayo 
enough (as I perceive among uf 








ple) to sweep the dust from his grave.” 
Sir Heary then refers to the pious 
wer of his will, and the struggles for 
his honours and offices, adding, “ a 
few days will determine these ambi- 
tions.” Relig. Wotton, 1685, 4th Ed. 
pp. 434—436. 

According to Lord Orford, the Earl 
“diéd at the palace he had built at 
Charing Cross, now Northumberland 
House, su to be raised with 
Spanish gold."" He had founded “ three 
hospitals,” and was described by Lady 
Bacon, mother of the Chancellor, as 
“a dangerous intelligencing man, and, 
no doubt, a subtle Papist inwardly, a 
very instrument of the Spanish Pa- 
pists.” FR. and N. Authors. 

Such was the various fortune and 
the undecided character of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, con- 
cerning whom [ have been tempted 
to exceed the reasonable bounds of an 
introductory letter, from perceiving. 
that his life had been omitted in most, 
if not all of the General Biographies. 

The second letter has the signature 
of Henry Compton, Bishop of London, 
the youngest son of Spencer, Earl of 
Northampton, on whose father, the 
title, extinct by the death of Lord 
had been bestowed by King 
This Prelate is sufficiently 
in biographies and accounts 

tion. He is here em- 


with no great propriety, as a 

» interfering with a Sane re- 

an 5 ey for the House of 

letter is endorsed, 

“To the Right Hon. Her Grace the 

! of Albemarle, at New Hall, 
it Essex.” Bibl. Sloan. 4052. 

This Lady was the widow of the 
second Duke of Albemarle, whose rank 
tel riches, his father, General Monk 

earned by his successful political 
Prutigacy. is marriage of the son, 
Biographer of Monk, Dr. Skinner, 
describes as “ the last of” the father’s 
buman Cares,” dying four days after, 
Careless, probably of what uncourtly 
history might say of him, since he had 
ype mee of the anvient 
eweast ester, 

Gin and Dorch 


and fer int, with his own 
a coronet.” the Duchess and 


eccentricities, Mr. Granger has 
entertaining account, in his 
IR, 


2 


i 


| History, 2d Ed. IV. pp. 
Of New Hall, there are 


The Earl of Northampton to the Earl of Somerset. 


some notices in your second Vol. p. 
535. 

The letter, which is undated, was 
most probably written in 1695, when, 
as appears by a Parliamentary Regis- 
ter, Viscount Cheyne was chosen one 
of the members for Newport, Corn- 
wall, which borough he had waved at 
the election in 1690, and sat for Har- 


wich. 
J.T. RUTT. 
The Eari of Northampton to the Earl 
of Somerset. 


[ June, 1614,] 


How. anv wortnuy Lorp, 

IF the plain dealing both of my 
physicians and surgeon did not assure 
me of the few days I have to live, | 
should yet have deferred the putting 
of these poor suits into your hands, 
since | might be thought still rather 
to value your greatness, than your 
goodness. 

But, noble Lord, let me be behold- 
ing at my last for ever, for such poor 
toys as do rather ease my mind than 
pinch any man. 

1 humbly beseech your Lordship to 
stay,. with all the power you can, the 
conferring the office of the Cinque- 
Ports, either upon Pembroke or Lisle, 
for as they hated me, so will they plague 
my people and those whom | loved. 

Sir Robert Brette, at his coming to 
the place of Lieutenant, was content 
to depart with a platt of ground for 
enlargement of my garden, which 
could have been bought of him, setting 
aside his love for me, for no money. 
My very conscience is pressed in this 
point, and therefore cannot satisfy 
myself, till |.have put my earnest suit 
into the hands of my dearest Lord, to 
take care’ that his Majesty admit no 
warden before he have given his word 
to him, not to remove this poor dis- 
tressed gentleman out of his Lieute- 
nancy. 

If I die before Midsummer, the 
farms of the Irish Customs are not to 
pay me, though it be but one day 
before, which were a great wound to 
my fortune. No man can a this 
inconvenience better than your 
ship, by obtaining a privy seal, that 
my wry ep poae A ? i - opi a 
to that ha a Gay 

Assurance from your Lerdship that 
you will effect these final requests, 
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shall send my spirit out of this transi- 
tory tabernacle, with as much com- 
fort and content as the bird flies to 
the mountain. 

Dear Lord, my spirits spend and 
my strength decays. All thet remains 
is with my dying hand to witness 
what my liviog heart did vow whea 
it gave itself to your Lordship, as to 
the choice friend whom I did love 
for his virtues, and not court for his 
fortune. 

Farewell, Noble Lord, and the last 
farewell in the last letter that ever | 
look to write to any man. 

I presume confidently of your fa- 
vour in these poor suits, and will be 
both living and dying, 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 

H. NORTHAMPTON, 
Tuesday at 2. 


The Bishop of London to the Duiches 
of Albemarle. 
Mapvam, Sept. 25, [1695.] 
Tam an humble petitioner to you, 
that when the election of Harwich is 
decided, you would give my Lord 
Cheyne leave to take the Burrow, ie 
Cornwall, for his option, and that you 
would give me leave to recommend 
another person to your favour. 
Were it upon my own account, | 
should be ashamed to ask this: but it 
is for the government and churche's 
sake that I beg it. For the person 
would have in, will be of very great 
and important use to serve both, and 
therefore I am sure you will pardop 
the importunity. 
Madam, your Grace's most obe- 
tlient and obliged servant, 
H. LONDON, 
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Mr. Howe on the Opinions on the 
Trinity. 
Sin, Bridport, August 8, 1817. 
is often asserted by the advocates 
for the Trinity, that this dectrine 
has been professed in the Christian 
church, from its first formation to the 
present time. In proof of this posi- 
tion, an appeal is confidently made to 
the writings of the primitive Fathers. 
If indeed their decisions be deemed 
sacred to establish articles of faith, 
and the religious sentiments they main- 
tained be taken as the standard of 
Christian truth, the advocates for the 
deity of Christ must be allowed to have 
the advantage over the Unitarian. To 
their authority, however, the latter 
will not submit. He makes his ap- 
peal to the New Testament, especially 
to the first planting of a Christian 
church recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and challenges his oppo- 
nents to produce in them such lan- 
as “the ever-biessed ‘Trinity, 
the Trimty in Unity, Three Persons in 
One God, the God-man Christ Jesus, 
the same in substance with bis Father, 
equal in power and glory.” These, 
Sir, are the inventions of after ages, 


device. 
Unitarian admits that the generality 
of the ancient fathers did not entertain 


losopher, makes a dist 


those opinions respecting the person 
of Christ, which he conceives to be 
contained in the sacred Seriptares, yet 
he can bring strong presumplive 
of the truth of his sentiments, even 
from the writings of the former, 
Christianity, indeed, recuraes 
early as the time of the apos 
fous of its professors called Gagsties 
entertained the a~ r sate fe 
cting the person of Jesus 
that be tres aah in appearance me 
not in reality, aut was incapable 
suffering and dying. This inn 
originating in a phantastic y ser fa 
oriental philosophy, is often referred & 
and censured by the eposties 
epistolary writings. Jrrors of some 
what a different kind from the reve 
ries of these Phantomusts » 
gai sonic 
ground among Costs in the #- 
cond century. Most o 
fathers hed dese philosophers, whe 
when converted to Christianity, 
rupted the pure religion of the gopet 
by intermixing with it some @ © 
own philosophical or metaphysict! 
notions. Among these, J oe 
called Martyr (because henobly 7 - 
up his life in the Christian ¢ ite 
ther than renounce it), o native 
maria, a learned man and & rane igor 
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He embraced Christianity about a 
hundred years after the death of our 
Lord. It appears probable that he 
very much contributed to establish 
the subsequent doctrine of the T'rinity 
among Christians, by applying the 
Platonic notion of the Logos to Jesus 
Christ. Plato maintained, that “ there 
is only One Supreme, Spiritual and 
lavisible God, whom he calls the 
ing, the very Being, the Father 
ad Cause of all beings. He placed 
wderthis Supreme God, an inferior 
ing whom he called Reason, (Aoyos 
ora of things present ute 
ture, the Creator of the Universe. In 
fine, he acknowledged a third Being, 
whom he calls the Spirit or Soul of 
theworld. He added, that the first 
was the Father of the second, and 
that the second had produced the 
third."—Le Clere’s Lives of the Pri- 
mite Fathers, p. 68. English Ed. 

The application of the Logos of 
Plato to Jesus Christ, Justin deemed 
* wonderful discovery, which he 
himself inspired by heaven to 

; and whenever a person feels 

w impression of his being taught any 
peculiar tenet by immediate Divine 
‘ommunication, (though in reality it 
the offspring of his warm imagina- 
ton) the voice of sober reason and 
t declarations of Scripture 

we disregarded by the pious enthu- 
wast. As one false step generally leads 
r, 80 this error of Justin, from 

pure oopten of Christ and his 
not only by degrees spread 
im the Christian wirkh, but also gained 
a emitions to it, till at length it 
, the human mind into the labyrinth 
sible mysteries, as they 

appeared in established 

meds, The sentiment respecting the 
ce of our Lord, advanced by Jus- 
$ not seem to have extended 
rapidly, or to have gained ground 
Chater “ All the learned 
of that time (says a late 

‘terable divine, who made a noble 
; of his worldly interest to’ his 
)» were far from favouring 

bee ee doctrine of Christ being 
brew ant God, spoken ‘of in the He- 
Scriptures. Many, whose names 

we recorded, with numberless others 
; a to hold him to be 
» with extraordinary 

WWE from God. And it has been 
VOL. xis, $x 
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amply proved, that whilst Justin 
and the philosophic Christians after 
him, indulged themselves in their un- 
scriptural speculations concerning the 
Logos, the Word, as the Son of God 
before all time, and his eternal genera- 
tion, ordinary Christians of plain un- 
derstanding kept close to the doctrine 
of the apostles concerning Christ, as 
being a man of the Jewish nation, and 
the Son of God in no other sense, than 
that of having received his being, and 
extraordinary favours and communica- 
tions from God."—Lindsey's Second 
Address to the Students of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Note to p. 213. 

Dr. Priestley has thrown much light 
on ecclesiastical history, by proving 
from the writings of the primitive 
fathers themselves of the second and 
third centuries, that their opinions 
respecting the person of Christ are no 
criterion of the sentiments of the 
Christian church within that period, 
if thereby be meant the general body 
of professing Christians. With re- 
ference to these, Tertullian, the first of 
the Latin fathers, who flourished 
about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, sadly complains that “ the sim- 
ple, the ignorant and unlearned, who 
are always the greater part of the body 
of Christians,” cannot enter into his 
sublime speculations respecting the 
ceconomy. ‘* They therefore will have 
it, that we are worshipers of two, and 
even of three Gods, but that they are 
the worshipers of one God ouly."— 
Priestley’s History of the Christian 
Church. I. p. 285. 

This evinces the difficulty which the 
speculative and philosophic teachers 
among professing Christians had, to 
induce the general body to renounce 
the plain intelligible doctrine taught 
by our Lord and his apostles, of the 
supremacy of the Father, and thaf 
Jesus Christ was a man possessed in- 
deed of extraordinary divine commu- 
nicatiuns, “ the spirit being given him 
without measure,” whereby he was 
qualified to reveal the will of God, 
and to be an all-sufficient Saviour. 
Greatly as they revered, and ardently 
as they loved their professed Master, 
their minds revolted at the representa- 
tion of his deity, as interfering with 
the prerogative of the only true God. 
They were unable to enter into those 
metaphysical distinctions and subtle- 
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ties, by which it was attempted to 
evade this conclusion. For it is to 
be observed, that these philosophic 
teachers maintained both the supre- 
macy of the Father and the deity of 
Christ, yet denied that there was more 
than one God. The strict equality of 
Christ with his God and Father, is 
not I believe to be found in any of the 
writings of the three first centuries. 
The doctrine of the Athanasian Creed, 
as it is called, was unknown to the 
Saint whose name it bears, an irre- 
fragable proof of its being a forgery of 
a subsequent age. This appears by 
the writings of St. Athanasius, as 
quoted by Dr, Clarke, in his “ Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity.” P. 4. 
2nd Ed. Let these quotations be 
compared with the Athanasian Creed, 
and instead of a similarity, a contrast 
and contradiction to it will be found. 

Though a belief in the Trinity is 
often represented by its advocates as 
essential to salvation, various are the 
sentiments which the professors them- 
selves of this doctrine, of both ancient 
and modern times, have entertained 
concerning it. If it be said of a per- 
son that he is a Trinitarian, you are 
still at a loss to determine (unless he 
himself explain his own views) what 
are his precise ideas respecting his tenet. 

I am led to these reflections, Sir, by 
the recent perusal of a pamphlet, 
which | read in the early part of my 
ministry with much satisfaction, and 
a sincere wish to imbibe that spirit 
of candour towards my Christian bre- 
thren of every denomination, which it 
tends to generate. 1 refer to “ Candid 
Reflections on the Doctrine of the 
Trinity,” by the late Rev. Benjamin 
Fawcett, of Kidderminster. 

In proof of the position above ad- 
vanced, of the differences respecting 
the person of Christ, subsisting among 
reputed Trinitarians themselves, I take 
the liberty of extracting part of the 
account he gives of some of the mo- 
dern writers on the ductrine, chiefly 
taken, as the pious and liberal author 
states, from Dr. Doddridge’s Lectures. 

“ Dr. Waterland, Dr, A. Taylor, 
and many other modern Athanasians, 
carried their notion of the distinct per- 
sonality and supreme divinity of the 
Father, Son and Spirit to a very great 
height, and seemed to have imagined 


that they sufficiently supported the 
Unity of the Godhead by aaerting, 
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that the Father, Son and Spirit had 
each of them the same divine nature, 
as three or more men have each of 
them the same human nature. They 
allowed many things to be inexplicable 
in their scheme, which they charged 
to the weakness of our understandings, 
and not to the doctrine itself. 

** Bishop Pearson, Bishop Bull and 
Dr. Owen agree in opinion, that though 
God the Father is the Fountain of 
Deity, the whole Divine nature is com- 
municated from the Father to the Son, 
and from both to the Spirit, yet so as 
that the Father and the Son are not 
separate, nor separable, from the divi- 
nity, but do still exist in it, and are 
most intimately united to it. 

“ Mr. Howe seemed to suppose, 
that there are three distinct eternal 
Spirits, or distinct intelligent hypos- 
tases, each having his own distinct, 
singular, intelligent nature, united in 
such an inexplicable manner, as that 
(upon account of their perfect har- 
mony, consent and affection, to which 
he adds their mutual self-conscious 
ness) they may be called the One God, 
as properly as the different corporeal, 
sensitive and intelligent natures may 
be called one man. 

« Dr. Clarke's scheme is, that there 
is one Supreme Being, who is the fa 
ther, and two derived, subordinate, 
and dependent Beings. But he waves 
calling Christ a creature, as Arius d 
and principally on that foundation 
disclaims the charge of Arianism. 

“ Mr. Baxter seems to have thou 
the Three Divine Persons to be ov 
aud the same God, Understanding, 
Willing and Beloved by himself, v 
Wisdom, Power and Love, which 
thinks illustrated by the three —- 
tial formalities (as he calls them, ~~ 
the soul of man; viz. vital, acti 
power, intellect and = / and in 
sun, motion, light and heat. - 

“A echbishop Tillotson, Dee = 
and many others thought, the pal 
tion between the Three Persons * 
only Modal, coinciding with the 
ing sentiment of Sabellius. tained 

“ Dr. Thomas Burnet mae ae 
one self-existent and indepe? 
two dependent Beings, but ved to and 
that the two latter are so up! by vir- 
inhabited by the former, that ®). 
tue of such union, divine, perio 
may be ascribed, and divine 
paid to them. 
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* Dr. Watts maintained one Su- 
preme God dwelling in the human 
nature of Christ, which he supposes 
tohave existed the first of all crea- 
tures. He speaks of the Logos or di- 
vine Word, as the Wisdom of God, 
and the Holy Spirit as the divine 
Power, or the influence and effect of 
it, which he says is a scriptural per- 
son, that is, spoken of figuratively in 
ipture under personal characters.” 
Faweett's Candid Reflections, p. 10. 

From the account here given of the 
last of these eminent men, it may be 
said of him, he was not far from being 
an Unitarian Christian ; and that before 
he died, he was led by his inquiries to 
be a a one of that description, 
is red very probable, by recent 
oa oagoes respecting him, especially 

y the testimony of a man so cautious 
and of so respectable a character as 
Dr. Lardner. 

The obseryation of the liberal au- 
thor of the pamphlet from which I 
have made the above quotation, is so 
just and appropriate, that I cannot 
refrain from inserting it. “ All the 
explications of this doctrine, under the 
ancient and modern names now men- 
tioned, have in this one respect an 

ty, that they are all of them 
-\—— of mere fallible men.” 

To this I beg leave to add also, that 

more I reflect on the difficulties 

t g every species of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the more grate- 
ful feel to the kind Disposer of my 

by whose gracious dispensations I 
have been led to the knowledge and 
profession of the plain and intelligible, 
yet sublime and animating doctrine 
of Unitarianism. That all who em- 

May adorn aud recommend it 
by their tempers and conduct, is the 
ardent wish, in which I am sure, Sir, 
you will heartily unite, of your occa- 


Correspondent, 
T. HOWE. 


S Hi 

IR, ackney, Aug. 3, 1817. 
ONG since T intended to com- 
of municate to you a brief narration 
ome events which occurred at Exe- 
ta century ago, in connexion 
S Trinitarian controversy there. 
aga delayed, my purpose would 
hint been quite furgotten, but for a 
46), one of your late Numbers (p. 
Which has awakened my atten- 


Trinitarian Controversy at Exeter. 




































subject. 


Allow me first to correct an error 
in your Correspondent's statement. 
The chapel in which the exemplary 
and high-minded Mr. Peirce * tanglit 
the Supremacy of the Father, is not 
now in the possession of the Unita- 
rians. ‘The congregation had declined 
so much, that the building and ground 
attached to it were lately sold to the 
Wesleyan Methodists. ‘The first edi- 
fice which was dedicated, in England, 
to the worship of the “One God, the 
Father,” is no longer employed iu His 


peculiar service. t 

For some years before the Trinita- 
rian controversy, Exeter had been the 
theatre of warm disputes between the 
Presbyterians and the Episcopalians, 
which were first kindled by the in- 
temperance of a Mr. Agate, who, asa 
contemporary says, “ with a fluent 
tongue, a fiery zeal and a forehead 
harder than his very name,” took 
every opportunity of abusing the Dis- 
senters from the pulpit, calling their 
ministers “a pack of villains,” and 
adding, that “they took as much 
pains to damn men’s souls, as Jesus 
Christ did to save them.” He chal- 
lenged the Dissenters to a public con- 
troversy, which was accepted by Mr. 
Hallett. They met, but after some 
conversation, the preliminaries to the 
discussion sean and insisted on by 
Mr. Agate, were so illiberal and un- 
fair, being apparently intended to 
force such answers from Mr. Hallett, 
as would make him amenable to the 
civil law, that nothing came of the 
conference; but the spirit of resent- 
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* This name is almost constantly mispelt, 
and throughout the Mon, Repos, as else- 
where, I find it generally Pierce. 

+ This chapel was opened on the 15th 
March, 1719, and Mr. Peirce preached in 
it from 1 Cor. i, 13, the first time after his 
expulsion. He asserts, (and indeed he is 
‘an honest and true witness,"’) that he had 
ever exerted himself to subdue, and when 
this could not be, to temper the burnings 
of religious animosity. This sermon is 
written in the spirit of one who had learnt 
“ not to return evil for evil, but contrary- 
wise.”’ 

On the death of Mr. Peirce in we 
the congregation proposed to invite Mr, 
Emlyn, ae hearing of their intentions, 
excused himself on account of his feeble- 
ness and advanced years. 
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tion, and again directed it to the 
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ment was kept alive, and the Dis- 
senting clergy were thus involved in 
disputes with those of the Establish- 
ment,* at the moment when other 
discussions arose, (to us peculiarly in- 
teresting,) which led to the erection 
of our primitive Unitarian church. 

As Mr. Peirce was the prominent 
actor in the events about to be re- 
corded, the “ source of all the evil,” 
the arch-heretic of his day in the west, 
(an honourable title which, indeed, 
his unwearied pen preserved for him 
te the end,) it may not be amiss to 
detail the progress of his religious 
opinions, 

He tells us that he was bred up in 
a scheme which he could call only 
Sabellianism , but admitting the Scrip- 
tures as the only rule of faith, he was 
soon led to observe, in the course of his 
studies, that the Ante-Nicene writers 
never came up to his standard of or- 
thodoxy, and that the fathers, since 
the fourth century, (and especially 
Basil,) seemed to teach the doctrine of 
acommon nature, which he thought 
no less than Tritheism. These reflec- 
tions both perplexed and alarmed 
him, so that he determined to banish 
the subject fram his thoughts and his 
conversation; but when his friend and 
correspondent Mr. Whiston was ac- 
cused of heretical propensities, Mr. P. 
wrote to him, advocating the common 
opinion. In reply, he was referred to 
Mr. W.’s Works in the press, the 
M.SS. of which he was requested to 
éxamine; and at the same time was 
recommended to study Novatian de 
Trinitate, which, in consequence, he 
again went through, but it served only 
to increase his perplexity and doubt. 
With the auxiliary, however, of Dr. 
Clarke's “Scripture Doctrine,” (pub- 
lished at about this period) Mr. Whis- 
ton'’s Works completed the overthrow 





* It is worthy of note in elucidation of 
the temper of the times, that the individuals 
who most distinguished themselves in this 
controversy, (Mr. Withers, the able advo. 
eate of non-conformity, Mr. Peirce, the 
shrewd historian of dissent, and Mr. Hal. 
lett,) were the very men who soon became 
the victims of the persecuting intolerance 
of Dissenting Synods. One might have 
hoped these exertions in favour of our com- 
mon liberty, would have obtained for their 
condact and their creed a generous con- 
struction, and have softened the asperity of 
anathematizing NOR-conformists. 
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of the orthodox scheme in Mr, P's 
mind, after severe struggles and fer. 
vent prayers for the light of truth and 
the guidance of heaven. 

In 1713 he was chosen unanimously 
to be one of the ministers of the united 
congregations of Protestant Dissenters 
in Exeter. * 

It was about 1716 when Mr. Ho- 
bert Stogdon (who had been a warm 
advocate of Trinitarianism), saw rea- 
son to change his opinions; and his 
conversation being one day overheard, 
and communicated to Mr. Laving- 
ton, | .the latter chose to make it the 
subject of public crimination, and the 
ferment was increased to a storm in the 
following year, when Mr. Henry At- 
kins, in a most furious sermon, accused 
the heretical Dissenters of Exeter, with 
“denying the Lord that bought them.” 
Impatient to be acquitted of so dread - 
ful an accusation, and availing them- 
selves of the reports which pointed at 
Mr. Peirce as one of tle guilty, se- 
veral of his congregation requested 
him to satisfy the world and them of 
his orthodoxy , and, in compliauce with 
their wishes, he preached a sermon 
on the propitiation of Christ. In this 
(though he defends the common opt- 
nion to a considerable extent), he 
objects to all the conclusions which 
suppose sin to be an infinite evil, de- 
serving infinite punishment, because 
committed against an Infinite Being, 
(a form of words, by the way, whose 
antithesis is more convincing than its 
argument). oy: Sy 

When the spirit of inquiry is gene 
rally diffused, its progress is not only 
triumphant but irresistible; and it 
was soon most obvious, that a great 











* An accusation often brought against 
him was, that he had been the first to ™ 
troduce the “ new notions” into that eMy, 
but he declares that -it oe always 
one of his maxims to avoid con , 
preaching, and besides, that ee be 
arrival, Arianism had made considera 

rogress there. 

‘ rs This gentleman seems wo bene 
particularly active wherever mise ie ee 
to be done. The youngest of the 
Presbyterian ministers at Exeter, yo aa 
informed and the “ most assured, rv 
the individual who led on the amt © 
bigotry and inquisitorial bitterness OF. 
his co-pastors and fellow-citizens. bis 
was nothing like charity to temper his 
zeal—nothing like candour © softes 
avathemas. 
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had taken place in the religious 
views of many, (for discussion is the 
fire which purifies the ore of human 
inions from the dross of error). Some 
the strong holds of Trinitarianism 
were abandoned as untenable; many 
rejected the “ famous text” of John 
j. ¥. 7,as spurious; * and the symptoms 
of “ heretical pravity" were so con- 
firmed, that Judge Price, in his charge 
to the grand jury at the Devon assizes, 
t most of Lis time in haranguing 
on the obnoxious errors which 
seemed taking so deep aroot. J. B. 
[To be continned.) 


a 
Sir E. Coke against Arius. 
Sir, Sept. 2nd, 1817. 


FIND an accusation against Arius, 
brought incidentally by Sir E. 
Coke, iu his speech, as Attorney Ge- 
neral, “ at the Arraignment of Henry 
Garnet, Superior of the Jesuits,” in 
1606. Having charged that society 
with a disposition to equivocate, he 
thus es 
“ Now for the antiquity of equivo- 
cation, it is indeed very old, within 
little more than 300 years after Christ, 
used by Arius the heretic, who havin 
i a general council been scnteanal 
and then by the commandment of 
mstantine the Emperor sent into 
exile, was by the said Emperor upon 
lwstant intercession for him, and pro- 
mise of his future conformity to the 
Nicene faith, recalled again : who re- 
turning home, and having before 
craftily set down in writing his here- 
heal belief, and put it into his bosom, 
when he came into the presence of the 
Emperor, and had the Nicene faith 
Propounded unto him, and was there- 
upon asked, whether he then did in- 
» and so constantly would hold 
that faith, he (clapping his hand upon 
his bosom where his paper lay) an- 
Swered and vowed, that he did, and 
*© would constantly profess and hold 
faith, (laying his hand on his 
where the paper of his heresy 
lay) meaning fraudently (by the way of 
*quivocation) that faith of his own, 
Which he had written and carried in 
m."" The Gunpowder Treason, 
Ke, Re-printed 1670. Pp. 103, 104. 


(ee 





° Mr. Peirce says, he contended for the 
eMUineness of this text as long as he could, 
Be bad been quite displeased with Bishop 

et for giving itup: but atlast, “ Dr. 
wrested it from him.” 





Sir E. Coke against Arius.—Lord Nithsdale. 525 


The authority for this accusation, 
as given in the margin, is Socrat. Hist. 
Mosheim (2nd Ed. I. 389), mentions 
the return of Arius, but gives no hint 
of his equivocation. Priestley (Hist. 
ii. 63), says, of his return, that “ Arius 
presented a confession of his faith, and 
expressed his hope that as his simple 
faith was the doctrine of the church, 
and agreeable to the Scriptures, he 
might be readmitted into the commu- 
nion, without entering into matters of 
doubtful disputation.” This is said 
on the authority 0° Socrat. Hist. L. 1. 
Sect. 26. p. 61. One of your readers 
may perhaps consult Socrates's His- 
tory on this point. Should such a 
charge against Arius be found there I 
should be inclined to suspect the in- 
formation which the Historian had 
received from orthodox partizans a 
century after the period in question, 
A French biographer says of him, 
* Quoigu il proteste qu'il s'est donné 
beaucoup de peine pour s'instruire 
exactement de tous les faits qu'il rap- 
porte, il y en a néanmoins plusieurs 
auxquels on ne peut ajouter foi.” 
N. D. Hist. 1772. V. p. 420, 

But no one who has read of the 
past, or has looked about him, will ex- 
pect an Attorney General to be scra- 
pulous in arranging the materials of a 
State-Prosecution. It exactly suited 
the purpose of Sir E. Coke to bring 
forth the Jesuits in the company of 
heretics, so obnoxious, that, as a very 
few years discovered, the ignorant bi- 
goted public were prepared, without 
rising in honest indignation, to see 
such men perish at a stake for no 
crime except a disbelief of the Trinity. 

HISTORICUS, 
— 

Sir, Sept. 12, 1817. 

F « Lord Nithsdale’s escape,” (p. 

460,) the following account was 
given in 1717: “ William Maxwell, 
Ear! of Nithsdale, made his escape out 
of the Tower, February 23, 1715-16, 
dressed in a woman's cloak and hood, 
which since are called Nithsdales.” 
See pp. 137, 138, of The History of 
the late Rebellion, by the Rev. Mr. 
Robert Patten.” 2d Ed. 1717. This 
divine had been chaplain to Mr. For- 
ster, a zealous Jacobite, but made his 
peace with the government in posses- 
sion, by becoming an evidence for the 
crown. It does not appear that he had 
got up a plot for the —_—— General 
of that day. BREVIS. 
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526 Names of Writers in the Theological Repository. 


Sir, 17th August, 1817. 
T is very desirable that the names 
of the writers in the Theological 
Repository, edited by Dr. Priestley, a 
work which contains so much invalu- 
able matter, should be preserved. | 
was in expectation that a similar sug- 
gestion from one of your Correspon- 
dents, some time ago, would have 
been attended to, as I have no doubt 
that amongst the readers of your pub- 
lication acomplete list might easily be 
made out. For this purpose I have 
sent you an alphabetical list of the 
signatures, With the names of the dif- 
ferent writers affixed, as far as | am 
able to discover them, which, with 
your permission, | beg may be inserted 
m the Monthly Repository. My au- 
thorities you will find annexed. Those 
SIGNATURES. VOLS, 
Adjutor, 6, 
Anglo-Scotus, 5, 6, 


Auxiliator, 
Barumensis, 
Bereanus, 
Beryllus, 
Biblicus, 
Cantabrigiensis, 
Cautus, 
Charistes, 

A Christian, 
Christophilos, 


Clemens, 1 Dr 


Cornelius, 
Davides, 
Dion, 
Discipulus, 
Dubhiniensis, 


Rev. Thos Fyshe Palmer. 
1811, p. 136. 


Rev. J. Palmer of Macclesfield. 
him is given in the last vol. of 

Repos. 

. Priestley. 


names marked with an asterisk, (*) 
I found written in a copy of the Theol, 
Repos. which | have had an opporte- 
unity of seeing; how far they may be 
correct, it is impossible for me to sav, 
but I am of opinion, they will be found 
so, this copy having originally be- 
longed to an Lattarian minister, now 
deceased, ‘The signatures used by Dr, 
Priestley are given by him in Vol. II, 
p. 478, and VI. 491. Those which 
have no name affixed to them may be 
left out or preserved at your discretion, 
thouch | think it would be as well to 
preserve them, as the blanks may be 
filled up in course of time, and the 
list made useful for referring to. | 
need not say that I shall be glad to 
see any thing added towards rendering 
it more complete. T.R.S. 


Vide Mon. Repos. 


Rev. S. Badcock of Barnstaple, * 
Dr. T. Wright. * 

Dr. Priestley. 

Ditto. 


Rey. S. Merivale of Exeter. * 


A Memoir of 
the Theol. 


Ebionita, 
Erasmus, 
Erustus, 
Ereunetes, 


Eubulus, 


Eucharisticus, 
Eusebius, 
Hermas, 


Idivta, 


I —eed, 
Jodvadib, 
Johan Buacle 


Josephus, 
Liberins, 

A Lover of Order, 
Maguirroc, 


Marmos, 
Mathetes, 


Dr. Priestley. 
Rev. J, Palmer. 


Rev. R. E. Garnham of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Vide Mon, Repos. 1815, p. 19. 
Rev. Ed. Evanson, M, A. Vide Mon. Repos. 


1806. 


Dr. Priestley. 815 
Rev. R. E. Garnham. Vide Mon. Repos. 184% 


Thomas Amory, Author of two singular —_ 
entitled, “ Lives of several Ladies of Gres! 
Britain,” and “ The Life of J. Buncle, Pet 

Dr, Priestley, 

Ditto, 





SIGNATURES, 
Moderatus, 
Mesaicus, 
Nazareus, 
Nazarenus, 
Nepiodidascalos, 
Nicodemus, 


An Occasional Contributor, 


Oxoniensis, 
Paciticus, 
Pampbilus, 
Patrobas, 
Paulinus, 
een $, 
Philalethes, 
Philander, 


Phileleutherns Vigornicasis, 
Philologus Christianus, 


Philosoter, 


Photinus, 

Polyglottus, 

Pyrrho, 

Rationalis, 

Scrutator, 

Siacerus, 

Socrates Scholasticus, 
Subsidiarius, 


Symmachus, 


Theophilus, 


Verus, 
Vigilius, 


Wideheath, 


[Ozone 
ig Oa 


<< = 
a> 


F 

WwW, 
.Y, 

Y.2Z 


Remarks on Dr. Lardner’s 
Treatise oa the Logos. 





i 


VOLS, 
4, 5, 
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1, 2, 3, 
3, 
6, 


Names of Writers in the Theological Repository. 


6, 


D Pri atley. 

Rev. Theo, Lindsey. @ 
Dr. Priestley, 

Ditto. 


-— Hazlitt of Maidstone. e 
Rev. P. Cardale of Evesham. * 


Rev. Dr. Toulmin, Vide Mon. Repos 1815, 
» 674, 
Dr. Priestley. 


— Hazlitt of Maidstone. * 

Dr. Priestley. 

~—— Mackay of Belfast * 

Rev. Theo. Lindsey, ® 

Rey. Dr. Toulmin. Vide Mon. Repos, 1815, 
p. 674. 

Rev. J. Palmer. 

— Mottershead.* Query Rev. Jos. Motters- 


head of Manchester. 

Brekell * 

Rev. Willlam Torner of Wakefield. Vide 
Memoirs of his Life, kc. by his Son, affixed 
to his Funeral Sermon, by the Rev. Wm. 


Wood, 1794. Ls 
J. Whitehead of Glodwick. Vide Mon, Repos. 


1815, p. 188, 


Dr. Williams, Sydenham. * 
Rey. Dr. Toulmin, Vide Mon, Repos, 1815, 


p. 674. : 
Rev. George Waters of Bridport. Vide Mon. 


Repos, 1815, p. 674. 


Rev. J. Palmer. 


Query Rev. 8. Clark, of whom a Memoir is 
given in the Mon. Repos. for 1806. 

— Scott * Query Rev. Thomas Seott of Ips- 
wich, the well known Translator of the Book 


of Job. 


—~ Willetts of Newcastle-uuder-Line, 


— Gill,* 
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528 Reflections on Burnet's Travels. 


Book-Worm. No. XXV. It appears by Mr. Thomas Burnet's 
Reflections on Burnet's Travels. Life of his Father, annexed to his Own 
Sir, Aug. 8th, 1817. Times, that, “ in Deceinber 1684, by 
AM disposed to send you some an extraordinary order from the Lord 
account of another book written Keeper North to Sir Harbottle Grim 
against Burnet, of an earlier date, and ston,” Dr. Burnet “ was forbid preach- 
from a very different quarter than the ing any more in the Chapel at the 
former. Instead of an orthodox mal- Rolls. Thus, at the time of King 
content of his own church, the fol- Charles's death [Feb. 1685), he was 
lowing title-page will discover a Ro- happily disengaged from all those ties 
man Catholic opponent, sheltered un- which might have rendered his stay 
der the wing of the Pope, and even in England any part of his duty.” 
launching his critical thunders from Accordingly he obtained “ leave to go 
the Vatican. out of the kingdom” on the accession 
“ Reflexions on Dr. Gilbert Burnet’s of James, “ an excellent prince,” ac- 
Travels into Switzerland, Italy, and cording to the Librarian of the Vati- 
certain parts of Germany and France, can, who thus dilates on the favourite 
&e. Divided into five Letters. By theme. 
Monsieur * * *. London, printed “ England hath been blessed with 
1688. 12mo. Pp. 164.” very many renowned and good princes, 
A former possessor of the book has all whose virtues seem to concentre im 
attributed it, on the title-page, to M. him, than whom certainly none ever 
Nchelstrate, keeper of the Vatican Li- more promoted the safety of his peo- 
brary. Dr. Burnet appears to have ple, and the glory and profit of his 
seen him in 16385, for he speaks of whole kingdom, with so much good- 
“ the famous Greek manuscript of ness, prudence, courage and constancy. 
great value which the Chanoine Shel- His subjects own all this, and are sen- 
strat, who was library-keeper, asserted sible of the bounty and magnificence 
to be 1400 years old.” Headds,“ The of their king, yet are uncapable of 
passage [1 John v. 7], is not to be taking so full a prospect as those who 
found in the Vatican M.S. no more from foreign parts calmly view and con- 
than it is in the King’s M.S. at St. siderall things: even asimen ina great 
James's.” Travels, 1737. P.45. Let.1. ship, making its way to the haven 
ad fin. through raging waves and furious tem- 
Emanuel de Schelstrate has no place pests, being each too intent upon his 
in any English collection of lives or own affairs, cannot so well judge of 
authors, which | have met with. A the dexterity and prudence of the 
Parisian biography has described him _ pilot, as they who carefully behold all 
as Canon and Chanter of Anvers, his at a due distance. So great is the re- 
native place, and afterwards keeper of verence and renown of this prince 
the Vatican Library and Canon of St. amongst other nations, that what 
Peter's at Rome, where he died in Scipio said of the people of Rome may 
1690. Aged 46. Many works have be truly applicable to him; There 
been attributed tohim. Those named no hing upon earth they less desire should 
are, Antiquitates Ecclesia illustrata, be their enemy, or whose friendship they 
2v. fol. Ecclesia Africana sub Pri- covet more.” Pref. a 
mate Carthaginiensi, 4to. The biogra- What nation humbly could enjoy his reign: 
pher charges both with ultramontane Jf lost, with patience such a loss sustain 
prejudices, referring, | apprehend, to As Young, a Courtier, even On the 
the questions between the retainers of Last Day, sang in 1713, of James 







































































the Roman court, and those who con- 
tended for the rights of the Gallican 
Church. Schelstrate published also 
Acta Constantiensis Coneilii, and is 
said to have discovered in all his writ- 
gs more learning than critical dis- 
cernment, tuste or philosophy, son sa- 
vor n'étoit pas éclairé par le flambean 
de la critique, du goiit, et de la Philo- 
~ song Nov. Dict. Hist. Paris, 1772. 
+ p. 324, 





grandsun, the deceased Duke of Glow- 
cester, a child who promised some- 
wht, yet never lived to perform aM) 
thing, or perhaps to shew that he 
been all promise, though under 
tuition of Burnet, to whose story 


return. F 
Dr. Burnet, on leaving Eoghess 
passed through France into Swit 
and Italy, returning through G 
into Holland, where he soon 
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aconfidant of the Prince of Orange, 
wd took a considerable part in those 
political intrigues against James's go- 
which, being successful, 
would not be punished as a rebellion, 
buttriumphed in arevolution. The in- 
formation collected, during his travels, 
he had communicated to his friend 
Mr. Robert Boyle, in five Letters. 
These were first priated at Rotterdam 
in 1686, and soon after in England, 
but immediately suppressed. On the 
contrary, this translation of the Re- 
flexions, was, as might have been ex- 
pected, readily encouraged. On the 
second page is the following Jmpri- 
natur: “ March 27, 1688. ‘This may 
beprinted. Ro. L’ Estrange.” 
learned foreigner, who had re- 
aided for several years, in an official ca- 
pacity at Rome, was easily prepared to 
correct, on many occasions, the hasty 
remarks en passant of an English tra- 
veller, and a domestic of the Pope 
would have no desire to spare the 
wthor of “ The History of the Re- 
formation,” but rather to watch for his 
M, Schelstrate has, indeed, 
several observations which, 
unfriendly in design, might be 
wefully attached to Burnet's T'ravels. 
shall, however, confine any farther 
extracts to those passages which re- 
rs the Heavenly Witnesses. “These 
hot appear to have found an advo- 
vo even in the Librarian of the 
eam ~ aia vane this text was 
“Two notable Corruptions 
“Scripture,” of which Sir ‘aay mom 
(8 wrote “ An Historical Account,” 
in the 5th Volume of his 
orks, by Horsley, p. 494, and in the 
late Mr. Matthews's Recorder, Ul. 182. 
Under S. xix. Newton says of the 
*at, * Dr. Gilbert Burnet has lately, 
. ae —_ of ve. Travels, noted 
. g m five’ MSS. “ kept at 
‘asburg, Zurich and Basil; onal 
Which MSS. he reckons above 1000 
ears old, and the other four, about 
%.” Theaccount which Dr. Burnet 
to his — iNustrious Corre- 
Ot, on that subject, is lar 
Weted and considered’ in the Solow. 
Jt Passages. In his general view of 
“rgament of the first letter,” 
M. Schelstrite says: | 
ce aust not forget a relation of 
Mithor concerning a passa 
VOL. x11. oY 
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1 Ep. John v.7, There are three that 
bear witness in Heaven, the Father, &c. 
Upon which account our author pe- 
rused manuscript bibles among the 
Switzers and in Italy. The sum is 
this: in the Greek copies, which he 
saw, that verse is not found, nor in 
many of the Latip, though 800 or 900 
years old, in some, that it was written 
but in another hand, That it is found 
in the book of Geneva, and also in the 
Venetian Library of St. Mark, and in 
the Florentine of St. Laurence, and in 
one of four at Strasberg. That in all 
these the cighth verse is misplaced, and 
joiued unto it by the word sicut. But 
he admires that it is omitted even in 
those, before which St. Jerome's Pre- 
face is read, which defends that pas- 
saye against the Arians; and that 
Erasmus did not add that Preface to 
his edition of St. Jerome, when yet he 
saw itin a manuscript at Basil, and the 
same is found in many more. By the 
way he observes, that in the Vatican 
Library there are no copies of the 
Bible above 400 years old, except a 
Greek one, which is accounted, but 
only by conjecture, to be of 1400 years" 
standing.” P. 10. 

The Reflector afterwards enters into 
the subject more at large in the fol- 
lowing quotations and comments. 

“ J have taken some pains nm m 
Travels to examine all the ancient MSS. 
of the New Testament, concerning that 
doubted passage of St. John's Epistle : 
‘There are three that bear witness in 
heaven, the Father, the Word and 
the Spirit, and these Three are One.’ 
Bullinger doubted much of it because 
he found it not in an ancient Latin MS. 
at Zurich, which seems to be about 800 
years old: for it is written in that hand, 
that began to be used in Charles the 
Great's time. I turned the MS. and 
found the passage was not there, but this 
was certainly the error or omission of 
the copier. [P. 44. Ed. 1737.) 

« The Doctor confidently affirms, 
that the copier, either out of error or 
negligence, had emitted that doubted 
passage; there are Three, &c. which 
he found not in the ancient MS. at 
Zurich, and he gives this reason for 
it, because before the general Epistles 
in that MS. the Preface of St. Jerome 
is to be found, in which he says, that 
be was the more exact in that trapsla- 
tion, that so he might discover the 
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fraud of the Arians, who had struck 
out that passage concerning the ‘Tri- 
nity. (Id.] But what's all this? Je- 
rome says he was very exact, that he 
might discover the cheat of the Arians ; 
not that he had effectually done it; 
and, indeed, that want of this place 
fully satisfies us of the contrary. And, 
certainly, this opinion is much more 
rational than that of the Doctor, who 
supposes it was omitted by the error 
of the copier, For it is very unlikely 
that he should be so stupid or negli- 
gent, to leave out those very things 
upon whose account the translation 
was chiefly undertaken, os the Pre- 
face would inform him: but there 
needs not-much confutation, since our 
author oBligingly himself has taken the 
pains to do it. For he says, that in 
many other places he hath seen ancient 
Ms. Bibles which have wanted that 
passage; though the same lreface of 
St..Jerome hath been prefixed to them. 
And first he mentions those of Basil. 
Take his very words, ‘ There are two 
Greek MSS. of the LE pistles at Basil 
that seem to be about 500 years old, 
ia neither of which this passage is to 
be found: they have also an ancient 
Latin Bible, which is about 800 years 
old, in which, though St. Jerome's 
Prologue is inserted, yet this passage 
is Wanting. Secondly, those at Stras- 
burg: at Strasburg | saw four very 
ancient MSS. of the New Testament 
in Latin: three of these seem to be 
about the time of Charles the Great, 
but the fourth seemed to be much an- 
crenter, and may belong to the seventh 
century: in it neither the Prologue 
nor the place is extant, but it is added 
at the foot of the page with another 
hand. In two of the other the Pro- 
logue is extant, but the place is not: 
only in one of them it is added in the 
margin. * [ld. P. 45.) 

* Were so many copiers therefore 
exact in every thing else, and did they, 
through negligence, fail in the trans- 
lation of this only passage; or, did 
they commit an error by joint cou- 
seut> Nevertheless | do not say thus 





. Dr. B. adds, “ In the fourth, the Pro- 
logue is extant, so is the place likewise ; 
but it comes after the verse of the other 
three and is joined to it thus, sicut tres 
muntincelo.”” P. 45. 
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much to defend Arianism, which s 
not indeed my sentiment, but to shew 
the CUuULDMDLZuess and malignity of our 
author, who (as many others have 
done) seems to oppose that sect with 
such weak arguments, on Purpose to 
establish it the better.” Pp, 4548, 

M. schelstrate oy pears to have sup 
posed, that Jerome failed to“ discover 
the cheat of the Arians,” because they 
had not been guilty of any fraud; and, 
upon the whole, he seems to have 
agreed with that learned priest of his 
communion, F. Simon, who gives op 
this text as unauthentic, in the 18th 
chapter of his Critical History, where 
he introduces Ca/vin explaining away 
the systematic inyportance of the pas- 
sage, by declaring that the expression 
“ Three are One, does not denote the 
Essence but the Consent.” C. H. Pt 
ii, p. 14, 

Bishop Burnet, in 1604, when he 
wrote the Exposition, was still only 
doubtful as to the authenticity of the 
text, and not, as these Roman Ca- 
tholic divines appear to have been, 
convinced of the forgery. He thus 
writes on the first Article: 

“ 1 do not insist on that contested 
passage of St. John’s Epistle. There 
are great doubtings made about tt. 
The main ground of doubting being 
the silence of the Fathers, who never 
made use of it in the disputes with the 
Arians and Macedonians. ‘There are 
very considerable things urged on the 
other hand to support the authority o! 
that passage; yet I think it is safer to 
build upon sure and indisputable 
ground: so I leave it to be mal 
tained by others, who are more ~ 
yersuaded of its being authentic. 
here is no need of it. ‘This matter 
is capable of a very full proof, whethet 
that passage is believed to be 4p 
of the Canon, or not.” 

Whatever may be thought of the 
Bishop's “ sure and pr 20 ; 
grounds,” on which to raise suc 
structure as a Trinity in Unity, 

: 1 fount 
doubtless imagined that he had a 
“sure proof” of that degma Wi the 
Scriptures. How unjust then, ™ 
author of these arene he 
him with the “ cunmngve 
lignity” of having served the caus’ 
Arianism, by designedly 
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The Heavenly Witnesses and Becket's 
Shrine. 
Sir, Ne, it. Qnd, 1817. 
HAD occasion, lately, to look into 
# An lndex to the Sermons pub- 
lished since the Restoration,” 1751. 
This volume contains the texts. and 
authors’ names of the English sermons 
d, during about 90 years, by 
alldenominatious. It occurred to me, 
that | might profitably compare the 
attention pail to the forgery of the 
Heavenly Witnesses, with the use made 
of those universally received passages 
which clearly teach the apostolical 
doctrine of the Father and of Christ ; 
at least in.the opinion of that religious 
fraternity who, by leave of the sublime 
astronomical Christian Dr. Chalmers, 
are not yet come to nought, and with 
whom it would have brought no dis- 
credit on Sir Isaac Newton's memory 
to have more openly discovered his 
now well-known agreement. 

The result of my examination was 
the following: Three sermons had 
been preached and published during 
that period, on 1 Cor. viii. 6; T'hree on 
, iv. 6; Four on 1 Tim. ii. 5: 
but on 1 John v. 7, no less than Eleven. 

Nor indeed is it any subject of sur- 
prise that imposture should receive 
thehomage due only totruth. Bishop 
Burnet in “The History of the Refor- 
mation,” says of the Shrine of Becket, 
who “ for 300 years was accounted 
one of the greatest saints in heaven,” 
that “in one year there was offered 
at Christ's Altar, 3/. 2s. 6d.; but at 

Thomas's 832/. 12s. Gd.” I. p. 233. 
VERBUM SAT. 
— 
Boerhaave's Religious Opinions. 

Sir, Clapton, Aug. 17, 1817. 

E “ saying,” which A. R. (p. 
394), quotes, as uttered by “ Mr. 
Bradbury, when he saw any one car- 
tied to execution,” has been frequently 
attributed to the martyr John Brad- 
probably on the authority of 

x. [suspect that your Correspon- 

has mistaken the name. 
is a sentiment, which, however 
y expressed, must be common 
to those who justly apprehend their 
nas creatures of an Almighty 
Creator, who is all in all. 1 find it, 
™ Mearly the terms quoted by A. R. 
at the close of a passage in the short 
account of Boerhaave, in Latin, written 
by himself in the third person, and 
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annexed by Dr. Burton, to his Life 
of that eminent physician and pious 
Christian. It is entitled, Commenta- 
riolus de Familia, Studiis, Vite cursu, 
ve. propria Boerhaavii Mann conscrip- 
tus, et post obitum inter ejusdem MSS, 
repertus, ‘The eighteenth section to 
which I refer, may be thus rendered : 
lle ackuowledged the truths re- 
vealed in the Hebrew and Greek 
originals of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
on them alone relied for his salvation ; 
taking every occasion to declare that 
the doctrines taught aud exemplified 
by Jesus Christ, could alone afford 
tranquillity to the mind. Tle often 
expressed to his friends, that a diligent 
observance of the great precept of 
Moses, to love God and our neighbour, 
was the only security of mental peace, 
nor, exclusive of the sacred records, 
could he find any satisfaction. He 
devoutly worshiped the self-existent 
Deity, and desired to conceive of God, 
only as he had discovered himself. 
Thus content, he inquired no farther, 
lest he should wander into idolatry. 
He so acquiesced in the Divine will 
as to maintain, that it should be impli- 
citly obeyed, and entirely and uniformly 
reverenced as a paramount authority. 
He was accustomed to compare others 
with himself, so that when he heard 
of criminals adjuged to capital pu- 
nishment, he would often express 
these reflections: Who can say that 
they are not better than 1? Or, if 
lam better, nothing, | freely confess, 
can be imputed to myself, but all 
must be attributed to the Divine good- 


ness.” 

** Doctrinam sacris literis Hebraice et 
Grace traditam, solam anime salutarem 
et agnovit, et sensit. Omni opportuni- 
tate profitebatur disciplinam, quam Jesus 
Christus ore et vita expressit, unice tran- 
quillitatem dare menti. Semperque diait 
amicis, pacem animi haud reperiundam 
nisi in magno Mosis precepto de sinceco 
amore Dei et hominis, bene observato. 
Neque extra sacra monumenta uspiam 
inveniri, quod mentem serenet. Deum 
pius adoravit, qui est. Intelligere de Deo 
unice vulebat id, quod Deus de se a 
Eo contentus ultra nihil requisivit, ne ido- 
lolatria erraret. In voluntate Dei sic re- 
quiescebat, ut illius nullam omnine ra- 
tionem indagandam putaret. Hane unice 
supremam omnium legem esse contendebat, 
deliberata constantia perfectissime colen, 
dam. De aliis et se ipso ita sentiebat: 


ut quoties criminis reos ad porans lethales 
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Such was the Christian self-abase- 
ment and the unsystematic theology of 
Boerhaave, who does not appear to 
have been so ready to “ follow the 
great wheel of the church,” as our 
learned physician, Sir Thomas Brown, 
in Religio Medici, perhaps, ne idolola- 
tria erraret. tis, however, remark- 
able that Boerhaave'’s summary of faith 
would have exactly suited a Lardner, 
a Lindsey or any Christian who wor- 
shiped one God and Father of all, ac- 
cording to apostolic authority, and 
believed in the Man Christ Jesus, who 
was sanctified and sent into the world, 
to declare, but in no sense whatever 
to purchase the Divine mercy to the 
penitent. J.T. R. 

Sep. 6, 1817. 

P.S. I have been attracted, in your 
last Number, to the interesting ac- 
count from Clifton, (p. 481,) respect- 
ing the new opinions in theology, 
entertained by a justly respected mem- 
ber of Boerhaave's profession. Livery 
dissentient from those opinions, among 
guar readers, ought to thank you for 

aving preserved that letter. A well- 
informed Christian, under such cir- 
cumstances, resorting or returning to 
Calvinism, is a case which has oc- 
curred, and may be expected to occur, 
so rarely, that, | have no doubt, the 
letter will be long quoted as describing 
a theological phenomenon. The late 
religious associates of the writer must 
regret the separation, but | am such 
an optimist, as to expect no small 
advantage from his secession. That 
gentleman must be well aware of the 
strange misrepresentations, and un- 
charitable censures which his new 
friends have been accustomed to in- 
dulge towards his former associates. 
Prejudices against them, so unjustly 
excited, he has too much know ledge, 
and too strict an integrity, not to 
counteract; and should his example 
encourage his new friends to peruse 
the writings which have lately failed 
to satisfy Aim, there can be no reason- 
able apprehension, among his former 
associates, for the general result. 

letter-writer's expectation “ of 








it, an non me sint 
meliores? Uti ; 3 ae 

mihi tbe . ws melior id 7 
App. p. 210. tgienti Deo.” —Life, 
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being ridiculed for such a change,” i, 
1 am persuaded, quite unfounded. 
With feelings, far estranged from the 
levity which would encourage ridicule, 
must his former associates, at least, 
contemplate the case of a Christian 
brother, losing sight of the paternal 
character of a God, who is good to all, 
as Christ and his followers have » 
fully declared him. And what indeed 
is offered in exchange for this filial 
reliance, unless it be the selfish hope 
to share in an exclusive favouritim, 
which may well consist with the cha- 
racter of an Almighty tyrant, for such, 
after all the palliations which can be 
offered, is the God of Calvinism! 


—_P— 


On the System of Malthus. 
No. Il. 
Sir, Temple, Sept. 8, 1817. 


N the former article, on this sub- 

ject, [p. 471,] I confined myself, 
for the most part, to an objection to 
the calculation of Malthus, respecting 
the tendency of the species to multiply. 
1 endeavoured to shew, that the sub- 
ject itself cannot properly be estimated 
by the means which he has thought 
proper to adopt. But, here, I will 
suppose the heart and affections of 
man to be within the reach of his 
arithmetical reasonings, in order to 
shew, on his own principles, the fal- 
lacy of those deductions, which would 
deprive individuals of present joy and 
the world of future hope. 

In his prodigious calculation of the 
possible increase of the species, Mr. 
Malthus supposes not ouly the re 
moval of the most formidable obstacles 
to its progress, but the most favoura- 
ble situation which we can imagine. 
In short, he depicts a state of society 
which, according to his own 
could not possibly continue. He stp- 
poses, for his purpose, the nullity of 
his own conclusions. He éstimates 
nothing but the natural power of the 
species to increase, U : 
want of space or of food, unchecked 
by misery or vice, undestroyed by 
disease, accident or bens But when 
he comes to to this 
progression, “the possible increase of 
the means of subsistence d- st 
pendous population, he takes 
count nothing bat that which ™*y 


easily happen. Time, space and cit- 
cumatic ar immediate cones 
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first is a calculation of abstract power, 
the second of power limited by actual 
dreumstance. But for this funda- 
mental sophism, a geometrical ratio 
might as easily be shewn of the in- 
crease of food as of persons to consume 
it. In themselves, considered apart 
from impediments, vegetables have as 
a tendency to multiply, or rather 
much greater, than man. The animals 
which serve us for food are many of 
them, by nature, rendered more fruit- 
fal. It is true, a point must arrive, 
when subsistence can increase no 
further, and when the population of 
the world shall retain its tendency to 
maltiply. But, in the mean time, the 
boasted ratios, the arithmetical pro- 
gression of food, and the geometrical 
progression of consumers, are mere 
chimeras. They are built, in the first 
mstance, on the assumption of an in- 
herent power which can never be 
brought into action; and, in the 
second, on a comparison of this ab- 
straction with a capability within the 
powers of human enterprise. 
The object of Mr. Malthus is, I ap- 
prehend, to establish, that the prin- 
le of population is the main-spring 
human evils, and that as this fruit- 
fal source of woe is inseparably con- 
nected with our nature, all hopes of 
the material improvement of the world 


‘@e visionary and baseless. Now, 


what is the kind of evidence by which 
this proposition is supported? A 
mess of facts is brought forward tend- 
te shew that in every known 
country, and every state of society, 
are certain existing evils; vice, 
misery, war, crowded cities and un- 
Wholesome Iabours; which tend to 
Tepreéss the increase of human life, or 
to limit its duration. Now, the reader 
by a chain of rapid deduction to 
Suppose that between these checks to 
Population and the fatal tendency of 
man to increase, there is some myste- 
connexion. ‘The argument to 
complete, requires that these evils 
either immediately or remotely 

arise from the principle itself; from 
the superfiuity of human life, or at least, 
its Constant tendency to overflow its 
Petribed boundaries. But the fact 
directly otherwise. So far from 
the miseries which have afflicted man, 
“rising from the necessity of repressing 
Population, that very necessity was 
ever discovered till very recent pe- 
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riods. Mr. Malthus himself repeat- 
edly demonstrates this. [le complains 
that governments have been hitherto 
actuated by a mistaken policy, and 
that instead of directing their wisdom 
to the depression, they have framed 
all their measures to promote the in- 
crease of their people. There is, in 
short, no connexion between war, 
disease, pestilence and vice, and the 
supposed difference between the ratio 
on which the system of Mr. Malthus 
is founded. He has not shewn that 
the principle of population bas, in any 
age or country, produced one great 
evil with which man has been visited, 
Instead of inferring from the evidence 
which he has adduced, that the ten- 
dency of man to unlimited increase 
has occasioned the miseries of the 
world, it would be much more logical 
to speak of it as a wise provision of 
heaven, without which the follies and 
crimes of luxury and ambition would 
have extinguished our race, and left 
the workd a barren and voiceless soli- 
tude. 

But the admirers of Mr. Malthus 
will still, perhaps, contend that, sup- 
posing the checks to population re- 
moved, in consequence of an ameli- 
oration of the human character, the 
principle will supply their place like 
the serpent of Aaron. They will 
maintain that if vice is diminished, if 
wars cease, if contentions are hushed 
for ever, the influx of human beings 
into the world will only change with- 
out lessening its miseries. Does not 
all experience, all history, all know- 
ledge, contradict this blasting phan- 
tom? All the improvements which 
the world has made, every step from 
savage to social life, every gradation 
from barbarism to refinement, proves 
that it is utterly destitute of trath. 
The same objection might have been 
raised with equal force to the first 
enclosure, the first town, the first co- 
lony. It might then have been said, 
“ you are extending the means of sub- 
sistence, indeed, but population will 
increase much faster; by augmenting 
the facilities oaeate in 
out a prospect you are 
ing the poor; by increased produce, 
you are preparing the oh for starva- 
tion.” Melancholy, i 
ition of man had 
such doctrines then been attended 
with success! Their injury now would 
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be proportionably less, as man has re- 
alized more, but they rest on no better 


foundation. For while a nation re- 


mains unexplored, or even a track of 


land unimproved by culture, no greater 
obstacle can exist to filling it with a 
healthy and intelligent population, 


than did exist in the earliest ages of 


the world. As long as mere space 
remains, and man retaius his original 
powers, there can be no other bar to 
his exertions in extending the boun- 
daries of human habitation, and con- 
sequently imereasing the 
man, than the first settlers of the earth 
had to contend with. Nay, more; 
the prospect of ameliorating the hu- 
man condition, of bringing distant 
wastes iuto culture, of embellishing 
savage lands with the arts, the virtues 
and the charities of life, is much 
fairer now than at any former period, 
The accomplished by 
machinery and the division of labour 
would have been regarded ine darker 
tnnes as the effects of magic. And all 
the power derived from knowledge is, 
from its very nature, progressive. Ip 
the fine arts, indeed, in all that de pends 
ou high imagination, deep feeling and 
intuitive power, former mary 
well surpass us. But, in practical 
science, cach improvement is a st p 
to another, ¢ very new power brought 
into action, Operates not only in faci- 
litating the operations in which it is 
employed, but in furnishing new ma- 
terials for thought aud fresh means of 
inquiry. Thus the improvement of 
the world, as fur as relates to inani- 
mate matter, may proceed almost in 
a geometrical ratio. And if so much 
has already been done in peopling and 
adorning it with so far scantier means, 
hew much more is to be expected 
with materials so improved and per- 
petually enlarging ° 

Indeed, a view of the present state 
of the globe might at once convince 
us that a far larger population is vet 
to be reared on it. Surely he who 
has made nothing in vain, has not 
destined mighty tracts of the most 
luxuriant part of the world to be for 
ever deserted. He has pot intended 
its spicy groves, delicious regions co- 
vered with eternal green, sweet spots 
lying calmly on the breast of crystal 
waters, harvests, that rise spontane- 
ously and bask in unclouded sun- 
shine, to delight the imagination 
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alone. ‘Till the earth be “ replenished 
and subdued,” the command and the 
blessing * be: fruitful and multiply,” 
must continue. If universal peace, if 
purity of manners, if the growth of 
the humanities and the affections of 
life, should favour increasing popula 
tion, there is yet room for them at 
nature's table. Not only the earth, 
but the sea, contains inconceivable 
stores of food, perpetuated without 
expense or toil. At present, indeed, 
the fisheries, from temporary causes, 
produce little ; but it cannot be sup- 
posed that such stupendous resources 
were altogether bestowed on us in 
vain. Were it not for our artificial 
wants and enervating luxuries, the 
cup of our blessings would be, not 
only full to the brim, but running 
over. 

But it may still be said, that a time 
must come, when all the resources of 
nature shall be inadequate to supply 
a population still mereasing ; when 
the stores of earth and sea will admit 
of no further enlargement or discovery, 
and when, consequently, without m- 
evitable misery, the numbers of man 
can increase no longer. ‘Supposing 
this to be the case, it can furnish no 
reason for remaining im our present 
condition, for not approaching as 
nearly as possible to the highest con- 
ceivable state of human bliss, for re- 
pressing the immense accessions of life, 
of virtue and of happiness, which must 
be produced in the ages which will 
precede this great consummation. Be- 
sides, the argument of the objector 
confutes itself, That glorious period 
can never arrive till wars shall be no 
more, till knowledge shall have be- 
come universal, and till man ts rat 
in the scale of created being. 
vices which prevent the increase 
our species, and those which tend to 
destroy it, must have been nearly 
banished from the world. Earth must 
have become, as Eden once was, t 
garden of the Lord. Iu this state 
things, is it too much to expect that 
passion will be subdued ; that m . 
if not omnipotent over matter, W! 
have the chief rule; and that man 
will be able to adapt his desires to his 
condition? Indeed, the very V#tUe 
which have occasioned the me — 
man to the highest beneficial extem® .. 
will repress it, when it 1s 9° 
needful, 
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After all, we must remember that 
this earthly scene is not destined for 
ever to endure. Surely, then, God 
may be trusted, in the case of a difti- 
culty so remote, and which supposes 
this material world to have arrived at 
itshighest degree of perfection. When 
it can no longer well exist, he will, 
no doubt, suffer it to exist no more. 
Then may we expect those great 
changes to commence, which we dare 
not even imagine, when all that is 
corruptible shall be destroyed, when 
the shadows of time shall pass away, 
and the realities of eternity shall begin. 
Then will man be introduced into a 
state where affection shall be purified 
from all that is low and sensual, 
where evil shall cease to harm us, 
and where love shall have “ its perfect 
rest.” T.N. T. 

I shall conclude these articles in the 
next Number, with observations on 
the moral deductions made by Mr. 
Malthus from his system, and on the 
plan of Mr. Owen, as affected by it. 

—a— 
Inner Temple, 

Sir, 10th September, 1817. 

E point having been recently 
@ started and argued in one of our 
Courts, it seems not unimportant to 
make some inquiry into the supposed 
common law offence of impugning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and this not 
© much to labour to disprove the 
argument there used, (which, as it 
was then put, was certainly not very 
tenable,) as to take a general view of 
the subject of offences, by our laws, 
against God and Religion, and to see 
what are the leading distinctions in 
such offences, and the jurisdiction over 
them, which have been made by the 
neta ts writers on the re ; 
to clear it, if possible, of its 
difficulties. an, eae 

I believe, on investigating the mat- 
ter, we shall find that all the text 
Writers have very properly divided 
the consideration of religious offences, 
mto the three following heads, viz. 

IL. Heresy, or offences against the 

trines of the church. 

%. Non-conformity, or offences 
against the worship and ordinances of 

church. 

_3. Offences against God and reli- 
im general commonly called 
emy or profaneness, which are 
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the only indictable offences at com- 
mon law. 

| shall now proceed to make some 
inquiry into each of these heads, and, 


[ trast, it will appear, that impugning 


the doctrine of the Trinity, can never 
have been classed under any other 
head than that of heresy; a branch of 
the law which is happily now more a 
matter of antiquarian research than 
practical utility. 

1. Heresy, as Blackstone observes, 
“consists notin a total denial of Chris- 
tianity, but of some of its essential 
doctrines publicly and obstinately 
avowed ;" or in the words of Hawkins, 
(Placit. cor. cap. 2,) “ among Protes- 
tants is taken to be a false opinion, re- 
pugnant to some point of doctrine 
clearly revealed in Seripture, and 
either absolutely essential to the Chris- 
tian faith, or, at least, of most high 
importance,” 

It is defined by Hale, to be “ sen- 
tentia rerum divinarum humano sensu 
excogitata, palam docta et pertinaciter 
defensa.” 

There can be no doubt, from the 
definition of the offence, as well as 
from the punishment of Arians as 
heretics, that this is the class to which 
impugning the doctrine of the Trinity 
belongs, and it will, therefore, be pro- 
per to inquire in whom the cognizance 
of it has always resided, and what is 
the present state of the law on the 
subject. 

The juristiction over heresy, a crime 
created, as it were, by the Spiritaal 
Judge, who was the sole arbiter of 
what opinions were to be so deno- 
minated, belonged to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts from the earliest period. Ex- 
orbitant as were their claims of juris- 
diction, it is not at all to be woudered 
that a thing of such “ pure spiritu- 
alité,” should have been confided to 
them without difficulty. 

Before the time of William the Con- 
queror, it is well known that all mat- 
ters, both spiritual and temporal, were 
determined in the Hundred Court, 
before the Aldermen and Bishop, Tun 
per temporal, l'anter per divine droit, 
but “ceo fut alter per Roy William 
(et semble - Parlement car ceo fuit 
per assent del evesques abbots et touts 
les princes del realm) car il ordain que 
l'evesque ou archdeacon wttne anf 
plea de episcopal leges, et qua 
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animam pertinent en le hundred, mes 
solonque les episcopal leges et ca- 
nons~-tout ceo appiert per le charte 
de Koy William. Irrot. 2 R. 2, pro 
Decano et cap. Eccles. Lincolne. Jan. 
Aug. 76-77." (See Rolls. Ab. 2. 
216.) 

‘The statute of circumspecte agatis 
directs “non puniend’ eos si placitum 
tenuerint in curia Christianitatis de 
his quee meré sunt spiritualia.” 

In his note upon this passage, Lord 
Coke says, (Inst. 2, 488,) “ Britton 
saith, que seint eglise eyt conusance de 
juger de pure spiritualite—heresie, 
schismes, holy orders and the like are 
mere spiritual thinges.” 

The spiritual courts had thus, it 
appears, early acquired the sole con- 
troul of the undefined crime of heresy ; 
but they had no power of imprisoning 
or proceeding temporally against the 
offender for a long time 

The conviction seems to have been 
before the Archbishop jn a provincial 
synod, and not in any petty ecclesias- 
tical court, (Blackstone, LV. 46,) and 
the writ, de hwrctico comburendo, 
was issued by the King in council, 
who had, however, a discretion on the 
subject, the writ not being of course, 
but issuing only by his special direc- 
tion. 

In 5 Richard Il. an attempt was 
made by the clergy to obtain assist- 
ance from the temporal authorities, in 
punishing this crime, and an act still 
appears ov our statute book, being 
stat. 2, c. 5, by which sheriffs are 
commanded to apprehend preachers 
of heresie and their abettors, and the 
enormities ensuing such preachings are 
declared. There are, however, great 
grounds for discrediting the authen- 
ticity of this statute, and Lord Coke, 
in particular, (Inst. 3, p. 40,) says, 
§ Commons, in the next parlia- 
meut, preferred a bill, reciting the 
said supposed act, and constantly af- 
firmed that they never consented 
ope sp and therefore desired that 

supposed act might be ani- 

ented and declared to be void ; for 
they protested that it never was their 
intent to be Bp organ and to bind 
and their successors to the 

g this manl 

stand agaiust the encroachment of the 
church, the clergy carried their point 











so far as to continue the act on the 

statute book, although it had never 
the assent uf the Commons, and does 
not appear ever to have been acted 
upon. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
however, the clergy, irritated by the 
spread of Lollardy, and “ taking ad- 
vantage of the King’s dubious title, to 
demand am increase of their power, 
obtained the act, 2 Hen. IV. e«. 15, 
which sharpened the edge of persecu- 
tion to its utmost keenuess.” (Black- 
stone, |V. 47.) By this statute, (ac- 
cording to the abridgment of it in 
the statute book,) “ the orthodexy of 
the Church of England was asserted,” 
aud thus some progress was made 
towards defining the crime of heresy; 
the jurisdiction of the church over it 
was also increased, because by it the 
diocesan was empowered, without the 
aid of a synod, to convict, and un- 
less the offender abjured, the Sherif 
was bound ex officio, if required by 
the Bishop, to commit him to the 
flames without waiting the consent of 
the crown. 

Lord Coke (3 Inst. 39), shews at 
considerable length, that the Eccled- 
astical Court alone had the jurisdic- 
tion over heresy before this statute, as 
appeared by the preamble to it, 
that it was wade ouly to give the 
diocesan assistance in enforcing the 
ecclesiastical censures. ‘“ From this 
act,” says he, “ and other acts and 
authorities quoted in the margent, 
these two conclusions are to be gath- 
eved: first, that the diocesan hath 
jurisdiction of heresy, and se it hath 
been put in uve in all Queen [lige 
beth’s reign, and accordingly 80 Fe 
solved by the judges, Hil. 9 James|. 
in the case of Legate. Secondly, 
without the aid of that act the diovesaa 
could imprison no person accused 
heresy, but was to proceed against 
him by the censures of the church. 

The clergy seem to have made good 
use of this statute, though, 4% ¥! 
soon be seen, their authority W45 ait 
thought not sufficiently ample. 
first case under it that 1s 
seems to be that of Master Thorpe 
(8 Hen. IV. A. D. 1407, - 
State Trials, Vol. I. p- 17,) who was 
tried (if we can with any propriety 
use the word) before the A 
of Cantetbury, who was then 











Chancellor also. Thorpe was a disci- 
ple of Wickliffe, and the Archbishop 
rs to have seized him on the 
certificate of the bailiff of Shrewsbury 
“witnessing the errors and heresies 
that this lose! had venomously sown 
there,” (which are mentioned here, 
| only toshew how undefined the crime 
| of heresy was,) viz. “ ‘That the sacra- 
ment of the altar, after consecration, 
was material bread —that images 
should in no wise be worshiped—that 
men should not go on pilgrimages— 
that priests have no title te tythes— 
that it is not lawful for to swear in 

anywise.”’ 

The issue of the examination or 
trial was, that the Archbishop makes 
use of the power given by the late 
act, and “ bade the constable to have 
him forth thence in haste, and he was 
brought unto a foul and dishonest pri- 
son.” 

It is wandering, perhaps, from our 
purpose, but I cannot refrain from 
quoting the two following passages, 
ssexemplifying the styles and tempers 
of the persecutor and persecuted.— 
Archbishop. “ Lo, Sirs! this is the 
manner and business of this losel and 
such other, to pick out sharp sentences 
of Holy Scripture, and of doctors, to 
maintain their sect and lore against 
the ordinances of holy church. And, 

ore, losel, it is that thou covetest 

to have that Psalter that I made to be 

taken from thee at Canterbury, to re- 

cord sharp verses against us; but thou 

never have that Psalter nor none 

other book, till 1 know that thy heart 

thy mouth accord fully to be go- 

verted by holy church.” A dispute 

chant about what was this holy 

chure » Thorpe, in answer to the 
Archbishop's question on the subject, 

"ys, “The holy church be every one 

i charity, yet it hath two parts; the 
and principal part hath overcomen 

ly all the wretchedness of this 

and reigneth joyfully in heaven 
Christ, and the tother part is 
iP hn in earth, busily and continu- 
ally | ghting, day and night, against 
tions of the fiend, forsaking and 
hating the prouperst y of this world, de- 
ira and withstanding their fleshly 
; an only are ae cra Ml 
Chi ist, wandering towa eaven by 
tedfast faith sed grounded hope and 
mate: charity —for these heavenly 
may not nor will not be letted 

YOu. xu. 3 
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of their good purpose, by the reason 
of avy doctors discording from holy 


‘Scripture, nor by the floods of any 


tribulation temporal, vor by the wind 
of any | ride of boast, nor of meuacing 
of any creature, for they are all fast 
grounded upon the sure stone Christ, 
hearing his word and loving it, exer- 
cising themselves faithfully and con- 
tinuaily in all their wits to do there- 
after.” 

The trial of Oldcastle, Lord Cob- 
ham, followed, in 1 len. V. A. D. 
1418S. (SeeState Trials, Vol. 1.) This 
was also a proceedivg for similar of- 
fences in the Keclesiastical Court, and 
it appears at the end of the report, 
that this case gave occasion to the 
parliament passing the second heresy 
act, viz. 2 Hen. V. c. 7, by which 
Lollardy was made a temporal, as well 
as spiritual ofience, indictable in the 
King's Courts, which, as Blackstone 
observes, “ did not thereby gain an 
exclusive, but only a concurrent jurts- 
diction with the Bishop's consistory.” 
Before this statute, however, it is per- 
fectly clear that heresy was a mere 
spiritual offence, to which state it was 
brought back by the subsequent repeal 
of this act. There was no common 
law forfeiture of goods, &c., on con- 
viction for heresy, till the stat. 2 Hen, 
V. “ because the proceeding therein 
is merely spiritual, pro salute anime, 
and in a court that is no court of 
record, and, therefore, the conviction 
of heresy worketh no forfeiture of any 
thing that is temporal.” (Coke 3 Inst. 
41.) 
Lord Coke describes the kind of 
proceedings which took place by in- 
dictmeut, under this statate, against 
Lollardy, “ which opinions,” he adds, 
«were so far from heresy, as the makers 
of the statute of 1 Elizabeth had great 
cause to limit what heresy was.” 
They then indicted offenders in ge- 
neral words, for writing “ falsas billas 
et scripturas seditiosas et nonnulla 
fidei et doctrinee Christiane coutraria 
continentes,” &c. “ which indictments 
also,” he observes, “ were utterly 
insufficient in law.” The spiritual 
courts also proceeded against offenders, 
though the Court of King’s Bench 
frequently interfered by habeas corpus 
to prevent the abuse of their authority. 
In particular, in Mie, 5 Edw, LV. 143, 
the case of John Keyser occurred, as 
mentioned by Lord Coke, (3 Inst. 
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41,) who was brought up and dis- 
chatged by Sir John Markham, as 
having committed no heresy within 
the statute. The offence for which 
he was committed by the Archbishop, 
seems to have been neither more nor 
less than that of doubting the effect of 
excommunication on his wheat crop, 
upon Which the archbishop appeurs 
to have thought it would operate as a 
blight. Having been excommunicated, 
“ the said Keyser openly affirmed that 
the said sentence was not to be feared, 
neither did he fear it. ‘And Albert, 
the Archbishop, or his commissary, 
hath excommunicated me, yet before 
God Lam not excommunicated ;’ and 
he said he spake nothing but the truth, 
and so it appeared, for that the last 
harvest (standing so excommunicate), 
he had as great plenty of wheat and 
other grain as any of his neighbours, 
saying to them in scorn, (as was urged 
dvainst him,) that a man excommuni- 
cate should not have such plenty of 
wheat!” 

Heresy continued cognizable in this 
manner for a long period, and the next 
material feature in its history, is the 
necessity which the reformation cre- 
ited, of defining it a little more accord- 
ing to thé existing standard of ortho- 
doxy. The stat. of 25 Hen. VIII. ec. 
14, was then passed, which repealed 
the 2 Hen. IV. c. 15, and teok all 
offences against the Church of Rome 
out of the list of heresies, and the or- 
dimary was in other ways shackled in 
his jurisdiction, in order to give the 
temporal power a controul over his 
measures. And yet, as Blackstone 
observes, “ the spirit of persecution 
was not abated, but only diverted into 
a lay chantel,” for $1 Hen. VIII. was 
passed an act, entitled, “ An Act for 
Abolishing Diversity of Opinions in 
certain Articles of Religion,” com- 
monly styled the bloody law of the 
Six Articles, by which certain points 
oh x meth the impugning of which 
had just been declared no heresy, 
“were determined and resolved by 
the midst godly study and pain of his 
Majesty ;” and impugners of some of 
these points were declared heretics, and 
to be burnt, and of others to be felons 
and suffer death. A motléy jurisdic- 
= ber = ve perenne combined of 

tual and tethporal powers, for 
the “Trial of a heveuien In the 
reign of Edward VI. a more liberal 
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spirit appeared for the moment, and 
an act was passed in the first year of 
his reign, c. 12, “the most admira. 
ble and excellent statute ever passed 
by the English legislature,” which, 
amongst other things, repealed all 
and every act of parliament concem- 
ing doctrine or matters of religion.” 
This might, indeed, be styled an act 
of toleration, but its duration was 
short, for soon after was passed the 
Act of Uniformity, which falls more 
properly under our second head. 

In the reign of Mary all the acts for 
suppression of heresy were fully re- 
vived, and enforced, it is needless to 
observe, in their full rigour; but in 
the reign of Elizabeth a great change 
took place both in the definition of 
the offence and the jurisdiction over 
it. The 1 Eliz. c. 1, was the first 
legislative measure of her reign, and 
by it all the laws for assisting the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and creating 
the temporal jurisdiction over heresy, 
were abolished. 

It was declared, that no tenets 
should be considered heretical by the 
High Commission Court, established 
by the act, but those which had been 
settled to be so; first, by the words of 
the Canonical Scriptures ; or, second, 
by the first four general councils, or 
such others as have only used the 
words of Scripture ; or, third, which 
should hereafter be declared such by 
parliament, with the assent of the 
clergy in convocation. This statute 
restored the old ecclesiastical jurisdic 
tion over heresy, as it stood previous 
to the several statutes on that subject. 
“So that no statute (as Lord Coke 
observes), standeth now in force, 4 
at this day no person can be indict 
or impeached for heresy, before am 
temporal judge or other that hat 
temporal jurisdiction.” This ery 
however, also appointed a court © 
high commissioners, to whom a Jur 
diction was given over heresies, error 
schisms, abuses, &e., under a t 
tion against declaring any thing to ‘ 
heresy, but the points abové-me 
tioned, which restriction has gene y 
been considered as good direction 1. 
the common ecclesiastic rage By 
though applied by the statute Ono ich 
the court of high commission, ¥ he 
was abolished by 16 Car. I. nS) 
(Burn's Eccles. Law, Tit. Heresy: . 

The old jurisdiction w4s 








found (notwithstanding the vague 
limits which were placed by this sta- 
tute), to be by no means a dead letter. 
lo 17 Elizabeth, two Anabap- 
fists, and, in the 9 James I. two zm- 

s of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
PNered under the writ de haretico 
comburendo. 

It may be proper to notice two 
cases which occurred at this period, 
and which appear to have been at- 
tempts to establish in effect a sort of 
temporal jurisdiction over heresy, by 
considering the maintenance of here- 
tical opinions, under the light of a 
breach of the peace ; they can hardly 
be considered, however, as establish- 
ing any principle, particularly under 
the circumstances of the cases and the 
time of their occurrence. The one 
was hefore the Star-chamber, and 
the other seems to have been much 
doubted, and to have bad the opinion 
@ the court and even the Attorney 
against it, and in both, the 
courts took special care to decide upon 
the principle of the seditious and in- 
flammatory tendency towards a breach 
of the peace, of which, of course, a 
Foy always be the judge. 

first is Atwood’scase, 15 Jas. I. 
Cro. Jac. 421. It was error brought 
by him to reverse a judgment, upon 
an indictment before Justices of the 
Peace, for scandalous words: “ That 
the religion now professed was a new 
ion, preaching was but prattling,” 
e error assigned was, that the 
was not inguirable by indict- 
ment, and before Justices of the Peace, 
but only before the High Commissioners. 
It was referred to the Attorney Ge- 
heral to inquire if the offence was in- 
Quirable there, and he certified that 
twas not, and of that opinion, it is 
said, was the court, but they would 
inquire. From 2 Roll. 78, it appears, 
however, that, by some means, the 
pinion of the court altered, and con- 
fred the words as scandalous and 
table, not, however, for their 
tendency, byt as a breach of 

the peace. 
other case was Traske’s case, 
(Hob, 236,) in the Star-chamber, for 
Maintaining Judaizing opinions, “ be- 
ing called ore tenus ; he was sentenced 
° re and imprisonment, not for 
ty those opinions, (for those were 
faminable in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Mt here,) but for making of conven- 
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ticles and factions, by that means 
which may teud to sedition and com- 
motion, and for scandalizing the hing, 
the Bishops,” &c. : 

The next important change in the 
law of heresy was made by the 29 
Car. Il. ¢. 9, by which the writ de 
heeretico comburendo, was abolished, 
aud the offence was subjected only to 
ecclesiastical censures, pro salute ani- 
mee, and all harassing with temporal 
penalties was put an end to. Such 
ceusures, however, were vot to be 
regarded as a trifling punishment upon 
the offender if put in full force, and 
toleration of diversity of opinion was 
still very incomplete. 

The stat. of 1 William and Mary, 
c. 18, made for the purpose of giving 
** some ease to scrupulous consciences,” 
effected very little difference in the 
condition of persons who wished to 
think for themselves in religious mat- 
ters. Freedom of opinion and the 
right of private judgment, seem to 
have been as little understood, or 
rather as much deprecated by Dis- 
senters as Churchmen ; and, accord- 
ingly, the ‘Toleration Act did little 
more than enable good Churchmen, 
in point of doctrine, to dissent from 
the government aud ordinances of the 
church, and required a subscription to 
all the doctrinal articles of its faith, 
expressly providing, that persons who 
impugned the doctrine of the Trinity 
should not be considered as taking 
any relief under it. It, however, 
vided, that as far as it permitted di- 


versity of faith and worship, the eccle- — 


siastical courts should not interfere 
with any prosecutions, 

The exception of impuguers of the 
Trinity from the benefits of this tole- 
ration, and the censures of the eccle- 
siastical courts to which they were left 
exposed, were still not considered 
sufficient to repress this heresy, “ very 
prevalent,” as Blackstoue says, “ in 
modern times; and the stat. of the 
9 and 10 Willieom HI. c. 32, was 
passed, which once more revived the 
temporal jurisdiction over this species 
of heresy, and imposed very heavy 
penalties against ail impugners of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, who 
were made indictable under it, in the 
King’s Courts; which seem, in* this 
instance, as observed by Blackstone, 
in the case of 2 Hen. V. c. 7, tovhave 
gained not ap exclusive but a concur- 
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rent jurisdiction over the offence with 
the ecclesiastical courts. 

l have classed this statute under the 
legal head of heresy, because there 
can be no doubt that it is under that 
head that the offence against which 
it was directed, had always been pu- 
nished, and accordingly, this method 
has been pursued by Hawkins, East, 
Blackstone, and, | believe, all our text 
writers on this subject. The latter 
observes, “the legislature hath thought 
it proper that the civil magistrate 
should again interpose with regard to 
one species of heresy,’ &c. It will 
be more proper to consider, under 
our third head, whether this act can 
oe considered as declaratory of an 
offence of a different species, origi 
nally indictable at common law, and 
whether it has ever been treated as 
such; only observing here, that the 
word blasphemy, in the title of the 
act, does not seem at all to affect the 
nature of the offence, that being a 
term very ill, or rather vot at all de- 
fined in our law, and applied, in most 
instances, as an epithet of reproach 
against speculative differences, from 
the established faith, as well as opi- 
nions hostile to religion in general. 

The measure of intolerance, so far 
as regards opinion on doctrinal points, 
seems, therefore, to have been very 
full, notwithstanding the boasted act 
of toleration, as it is called, and con- 
tinued so for a long period, till at 
length, by the 19 Geo. IL. c. 44, the 
benefit of the toleration act, and, of 
consequence, the suspension of eccle- 
siastical prosecution, are extended to 
those who, instead of subscribing the 
articles, merely sign a declaration of 
their belief that the Scriptures con- 
tain the revealed will of God. Though 
impugners of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity were still excepted from the be- 
nefit of this act, the power of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts was materially 
abridged by it, and seems to be now 
almost, if not altogether, destroyed by 
the 53 Geo. Ill. which repeals the 
excepting clause, and thus appears to 
put an end to any prosecution for he- 
resy, against persons who comply 
with the provisions of the toleration 
act, as enlarged and extended by the 
19 Geo. UI, : 

By the same statute of the 53 Geo. 
Ul. the temporal punishment imposed 
by the 9 and 10 William II. was 
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abolished, and thus ended all common 
law jurisdiction over heresy. 

2. Non-couformity, and Offences 
against the Ordinances and \\ orship 
of the Established Church. It seems 
unnecessary to enter minutely inte the 
history of this offence, as it had no 
farther existence than he authority of 
the statutes which created it, and died 
with them. 

* My Lords,” said Lord Mansfield, 
(in his memprable speech in the House 
of Lords, in the case of Evans, reported 
by Dr. Furneaux,) “ there never 
was a single instance, from the Saxon 
times down to our own, in whicha 
man was ever punished for erroneous 
opinions concerning rites or modes 
of worship, but pon some positive 
law. ‘The common law of England, 
which is only common reason or usage, 
knows of : prosecution for mere 
opinions. For Atheisi, blasphemy, 
and reviling the Christian religion, 
there have been instances of persons 
prosecuted and punished upon the 
common law; but bare non coufor- 
mity is nosin by the common law, 
and all positive laws inflicting any 
pains or penalties for non-conformity 
to the established rites and modes, are 
repealed by the act of toleration, and 
Dissenters are thereby exempted from 
all ecclesiastical censures.” 

This seems to be now the settled 
law on the subject, and, accordingly, 
the courts have acted upon it mm many 
cases, as well as the above of Evans 
the statute of superstitious uses Is Com 
sidered as virtually repealed by it, © 
far as relates to Dissenters, and the 
Court of Chancery now administers 
trusts for the support of their wor 
ships, which were, previous ff the 
toleration act, bad. The enlargement 
of this act, by the 19 Geo. IIT and the 
repeal of the clause excepting — 
pugners of the doctrine of the Ae 
by the 58 Geo. HI. has placed [ 
senters from the doctrine - of the 
church, on an equal footing with those 
who only dissent from its worship; # 
its provisions have not only exempt 
“their way of worship, ™ besa 
of Lord Mansfield, “from pa 
ment, but rendered it innocent 
lawful; have put it not merely 0 
the connivance, but, under " 
tection of the law, have est than that 
For nothing can be plawer, that vey 
the law protects nothing 


no 
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respect, in which it is, at the same 
time, in the eve of the law, a crime.” 

An opinion contrary to this has, 
however, been sustained by consider- 
able authority, and particularly by 
Blackstone, who says, * that the 
crime of non-conformity is by no meats 
abrogated.’ Baron Perrott, in b-vans’s 
case, in opposition to all the other 
judges, contended, that the toleration 
act amounted to nothing more than 
an exemption from the penalties of 
certain Jaws then particularly men- 
tioned ; an opinion which has been 
most extraordinarily revived by the 
present Lord Chancellor, and ex- 
pressed in the same words, only a few 
days ago, in the case of the Attorney 
Generali, on the relation of Maunder 
v. Pearson, reported in vour July 
Number. But this opinion has never 
been adopted in practice, and, on the 
contrary, it has been repeatedly de- 
cided by the unanimous judgment of 
judges and parliament, “ that the to- 
leration act removed the crime, as 
well as the penalty of non-confor- 
mity.” 

The whole subject has been ably 
commented upon, and enforced by 
Dr. Furneaux, in his Letters to Black 
stone 

Under this head, then, there can be 
no doubt that, as Dissenters, im- 
pagners of the doctrine of the Trinity 
stand, in common with the rest of their 
brethren, clear, not only of penalty, 
but of crime in the eye of the law, and 
protected as amply in the exercise of 
their worship as others; and on this 
mrt of the subject it will, therefore, 

manifest, not only that this class 
of Dissenters are unaffected by any 
common law, or statute offence as 
non-conformists, but that if they are 
Protected and their worship established 
wader the provisions and restrictions 
of express statutes, as they undoubt- 
edly are, that circumstance will fur- 
Mish strong additional ground to con 
tend that the law, when it placed 
them iu that situation and repealed all 
express enactment againsi them, could 
hot mean to consider them as indicta- 

ot common law for the expression 
of opinions, in the free exercise of 
Which they are sanctioned and pro- 
lected 

There are some other offences which 
are also to be classed under this head, 
Created by statutes still in force for 


the protection of the worship of the 
Established Church, particularly the 
1 Khiz.c. 2, which prohibits railing at- 
tacks on the Common Prayer Book ; to 
which protection (when the point of an 
establishment of a particular religion 
and form of worship is conceded), 
there does not seem much objection, 
and it appears to me, therefore, that 
Blackstone has vot at all merited the 
censure that has been lavished upon 
him for his defence of this statute. 

S. We come to the head of Of- 
fences against God and Religion in 
general, which are the only offences 
indictable at common law, and under 
which head, therefore, as we have seen, 
must be included the impugning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, if it is to be 
considered as an otlence at common 
law. 

In the first place, it will be expe- 
dient to look at the description or 
definition of this offence, as given by 
our text writers, in order to ascertain 
as well as we ean, some principle on 
which this branch of common law 


jurisdiction proceeds. We shall then 


investigate the different cases on the 
subject, to discover how far they 
establish it, and from thence our way 
will be clear to see whethes the simple 
impugning of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity comes within that principle, and 
the cases on which it is founded, 

It may be proper first, however, to 
observe, that this branch of the com- 
mon law, although depending on a 
very ancient principle of interference, 
viz. the breach of the peace, is of 
comparatively modern date in’ prac- 
tice: and on the subject, our old law 
books are therefore perfectly silent— 
the cognizance of the offence having, 
in feet, till of late resided in the eccle- 
siastical courts only, to which, as far 
as regarded the expression of opinion 
on religious subjects, it undoubtedly 
exclusively belonged; and we shall 
accordingly find, that when the com- 
mon law jurisdiction began to be en- 
forced, the ground on which the tem- 

wral courts took up the offence, was 
much debated, and the boundary of 
ther authority laid down with con- 
siderable precision. Hawkins (Pleas 
of the Crown, ch. 5), thus enumerates 
the offences of this kind. 1. @ All 
blasphemies against God, as denying 
his being or providence, and all con- 
tumelious of Jewus Christ, 
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for which he cites 1 Ven. p. 298. 38 
Keb. pp. 607, 621. 2. “ All profane 
scofting at the Holy Scripture, or ex- 
posing any part thereof to contempt or 
ridicule.” 3. “ lopostures of religion,” 
&c., for which he cites Nailor's case, 
&c. 4. “Certain immoralities.” And 
he states the principle on which these 
offences are so considered to be as fol- 
lows: “ Offences of this natare, because 
they tend to subvert all religion or mo- 
vality, which are the foundation of 
government, are punishable by the 
temporal judges with fine,” &e. 5. 
“ Seditious words in derogation of the 

established religion are indictable, as 
tending to a breach of the peace,” for 
which he cites the case above noted, 
nawely Atwood’s case. Cro. Ja. 421, 
which seems to be the only case on the 
subject, and as we have seen is of rather 
doubtful authority, though it certainly 
is not at all material to our purpose to 
contend that attacks on the established 
religion, or any other part of our con- 
stitution, ought not to be restrained 
within the bounds of order and de- 
cency. 

This description and enumeratiou of 
offences, is repeated with little varia- 
tion by East and by Burn in bis 
Lcclesiastical Law, Title, Profaneness. 

Blackstone's definition is much to 
the same effect: “ The fourth species 
of offences more immediately against 
God and religion, is that of blasphenvy 
against the Almighty, by denying his 
being or providence; or by contume- 
lious reproaches of our Saviour Christ. 
Whither also may be referred, all pro- 
fane scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, 
or exposing them to contempt and 
ridicule. ‘These are offences punish- 
able at common law by fine, &c., for 
Christianity is part of the laws of 
England.” Vol. iv. 59. And the 
same writer has, in a previous part of 
the same chapter, illustrated this sub- 
ject by the following observations on 
apostacy: “ The belief of a fature 
state of rewards and punishment; the 
entertaiming just ideas of the moral 
attributes of the Supreme Being; and 
a firm persuasion that he superintends, 
and will finally compensate, every 
action in human life (all which are 
clearly revealed in the doctrines, and 
forcibly inculcated by the precepts, of 
our Saviour Christ); these are the 
grand foundation of all judicial oaths, 
which call God to witness the truth of 


those facts, which perhaps may be 
only known to him aud the party 
attesting. All moral evidence, there. 
fore, al] confideuce iv human veracity, 
must be weakened by apostacy, and 
overthrown by totalinfidelity. Where. 
fore all affronts to Christianity, or en- 
deavours to depreciate its efficacy, in 
those who have once professed it, are 
highly deserving of censure.” Toop. 
pose “such principles as destroyed all 
moral obligation,” he adds, “ it was 
enacted by Stat. 9 and 10 Wm. Ill. 
c. 32,” (the part of the statute relating 
to the doctrine of the Trinity being 
not here noticed by the Commentator, 
but inserted in its proper place, under 
the head of Heresy,) “ That if any 
person educated, &c. in the Christian 
religion, shall by writing, &c. depy 
the Christian religion to be true, or 
the Holy Scriptures to be of divine 
authority, he shall, &c.” 

It is not our business to stop to ex- 
pose the equivocation and glaring 
weakness of the above “eal 80 
ably animadyerted on by Dr. Far- 
neaux. Granting the learned Com- 
mentator the whole extent of his 
argument, it aams at establishing no 
principle with which Unitarians, quas! 
Unitarians, can at all quarrel; all that 
he contends for, being, that Christia- 
nity in general is parcel of the laws of 
England, and that they will defend it 
from attacks which threaten the disso- 
lution of its moral obligations. We 
cap, as_Unitariau Dissenters, have ho 
objection to the principle for which he 
quotes the words of Cicero, Uules 
esse opiniones has quis negat, cum all 
telligat, quam separ) eapewry jure 
jurando ; quanta salutis sint 1s 
pao ta iggy mem multos diva sap 
plicii metus a scelere revocaret, yee 
que sancta fit societas avium ™ 
ipsos, Diis immortalibus 
tum judicibus tum testibus?- 

1 shall add to ?* quotations 
our text. writers, the wor 
Holt, in his Law of Libel, p- 
“The first grand offence of — 
and writing, isspeaking bl 
against God, or reproachfull y 
ing religion, swith an vent @ 
man’s faith, or te unper his revere” 
of him.” 
vie Starkie, in his treatise 90 Ne 
close connexion between me ond 
gation and opinions on religw® 
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théological topics, which, as it were, 
invests the temporal courts with juris- 
diction over the latter, which are ap- 

tly of mere spiritual concern. 
Phe importance of this relation is 
strongly illustrated in the instance of 
judicial oaths.” “ Upou the danger- 


ous temporal consequences likely to 


from the removal of religious 
aid moral restraints, the punishment 
for blasphemous, profane and immoral 
publications is founded.” “ Bilas- 
plemy against the Almighty, by de- 
nyiug his being, or providence, con- 
tumelious reflections upon the life and 
character of Jesus Christ, and in 
general, flippant and indecorous re- 
marks upon the Holy Scriptures, are 
offences at commion law ; for Christi- 
anity, it has been said, is a part of 
that law.” 

Enough has been said to shew the 
ground on which the temporal courts 
interfere, viz. the necessity of the 
maintenance of religion in general, as 
the bond of moral obligation, and the 
tendency of the opinion maintained to 
weaken that bond; and even to this 
extent, it appears now to be considered 
fo be a necessary ingredietit that the 
attack should be tnidocetit and disor- 
derly, in order to bring it within the 
t scope of the temporal courts. 
é law does not prohibit reason- 
able controversy, even upon funda- 
mental subjects, so long as it is con- 
ducted with a tone of moderation, 
Which shews that argument is the 
oly purpose; the writer abstaining 
from terms which are abusive and 
Passionate, and therein indecorous to- 
wards the establishment, and offensive 
to the consciences of individuals.” 

t is argumentative may very 
Properly be left to be replied to by 
‘gument; what is passionate, &c. 
cannot be so safely passed over: such 
4 suffrance would be the endurance of 
brawls. When the law is moved 
against such writers, it is not perse- 
Cation, it is a defence of the public 
Tey and decency.” —Holt. 

The following és also from 
Mr. Starkie’s book, p. 495, 496, ex- 

the same opinion: “ Both the 

e of the indictments, therefore, 


the “epieen expression of the 
court, in the above case, (W oolston’s, ) 
that it was never a crime in the 


of the Jaw, seriously 
aud tiously to discuss theolo- 
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gical and religious topics, though in 
the course of such discussions doubts 
may have been both created and ex- 
pressed on doctrinal points, and the 
force of a particular piece of scriptaral 
evidence casually weakened,” “Upon 
the whole, it may be not going too far 
to infer from these principles and de- 
cisions, that no author or preacher, 
who fairly and conscientiously pro- 
mulgates the opinions, with whose 
truth he is impressed, for the benefit 
of others, is, for so doing, amenable 
as a criminal.” 

In Lord Erskine’s speech in the 
case of the King v. Williams, he 
observed, that “ Every man has a 
right to investigate with reason con- 
troversial points of the Christian reli- 
gion ; but no man, consistently with a 
law which only exists under its sanc- 
tious, has a right to deny its very exis- 
tence, and to pour forth such shocking 
and insulting invectives as the lowest 
establishments in the gradations of 
civil authority ought not to be sub- 


jected to, and which would soon be 


borne down by violence and disobe- 
dience, if they were.” 

We will now proceed to the cases 
which have established and laid down 
the principle of temporal interference, 
and which are not very numerous. 
The first is Taylor's case, 1 Ventr. 
208. Hil. Term, 27 and 28 Car. IT. 
(the year before. the writ de haretico 
comburendo, was abolished), before 
Chief Justice Hale. It was “ an in- 
formation exhibited in the Crown 
Office, for uttering blasphemous ex- 
pressions, such as that Jesus Christ 
was a bastard, religion was a cheat, 
&e. Hale said, that such kind of 
wicked blasphemous words, were not 
only an offence to God and religion, 
but a crime against the laws, state and 
government, and, therefore, punish- 
ablein this court. For, to say religion 
is a cheat, is to dissolve all moral obli- 
gation, whereby civil societies are pre- 
served, and that Christianity is parcel 
of the law, and therefore to reproach 
the Christian religion, is to speak in 
éubversion of the law.” The same 
case is reported, 3 Keb. 607-621, 
and Hale is there reported to have 
said, “ these words, ¢ mt ve rg 
astical cognizance, yet that religion is 
a cheat, tends to the dissolution of all 

overnment, and therefore punishable 
here.” “ For taking away religion, all 
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obligation to government, by oaths, Kc. 
ceaseth, and Christian religion is part 
of the law itself, therefore injuries to 
God are as punishable as to the King 
or any common person.” The next 
case which occurred was that of Curl, 
in which the power of the temporal 
courts was disputed, and the ground 
of their interference expressly declared. 
This case is reported in 2 Strange, 
780, 1! Geo. Il. before Raymond, 
Chief Justice. “ It was an informa- 
tion against defendant, for printing 
and publishing a lewd and obscene 
book ; the defendant moved in arrest 
of judgment, contending that, how- 
ever he might be punished for this in 
the spiritual court, as an oflence con- 
tra bonos mores, yet it would not be 
a libel for which he was punishable 
in the temporal courts. The Attorney 
General contended, that it was an 
offerice at common law, as it tended 
to corrupt the morals of the King’s 
subjects, and is against the peace of 
the King. Peace, he observed, in- 
cludes good order and government, 
and may be broken several ways 
without actual force. 1. If it be an 
act against the constitution or civil 
government. 2. If it be against reli- 
gion; and, Sd, if against morality. 
[t is a libel if it reflects upon religion, 
that great basis of civil government, 
and may be both a spiritual and tem- 
poral offence. The cases we have 
noticed before, and particularly Tay- 
lor's case, are quoted in support of this 
principle, and also two cases (the par- 
ticulars of which are not reported) of 
punishment, for buffooning or writing 
libels about the Trinity, in which this 
principle, it is observed, was not made 
a doubt of, and in which, as Lord 
Raymond in the next case, of the 
King against Woolston, observed, ¢ it 
had beer settled, that to write against 
Christianity, in general, was an of- 
fence.’ “ 

The Chief Justice is then reported 
to have said, in deciding the question, 
“If it reflects on religion, virtue, or 
morality, if it tends to disturb the 
civil order of society, I think it is a 
temporal offence.” And Probyn, Just. 
“inclined this to be punishable at com- 
mon law, as an offence against the 
peace, in tending to weaken the bonds 
of civil society, virtue and morality.” 

The next case is the famous one 
of Rex v. Woolston, likewise before 





Raymond, 2 Strange 834. The de. 
fendant had been convicted on fou 
informations for blasphemous dis. 
courses, denying the miracles of ovr 
Saviour; and the court there declared 
they would not sufier it to be debated, 
whether to w rite against Christianity 
in general was uot an offence at com- 
mon law punishable in the temporal 
courts, it having been so settled in the 
cases above-mentioned, “ They desired, 
however, it might be taken notice of 
that they laid their stress on the word 
general, aud did not intend to inchade 
disputes among learned men upon 
particular controverted points.” The 
same case is reported in Fitzgibbons, 
64, and there it appears the question 
was debated at considerable length, 
whether this was an offence in the 
temporal courts, and also, whether the 
prosecution ought not to have been 
under the statute 9 and 10 Wm. Ill. 
c. 52. Raymond is there reported to 
have said, “ Christianity in general is 
parcel of the common law of England, 
and therefore to be protected by it. 
Now, whatever strikes at the very 
root of Christianity tends manifestly 
to a dissolution of the civil gevern- 
ment, and so was the opinion of my 
Lord Hale in Taylor's case.” “1 
would have it taken notice of, that 
we do not meddle with any difference 
of opinion, and that we interpose only 
where the very root of Christranity 
itself is struck at, as ut plainly ws by 
this allegorical scheme, the New Testa- 
ment and the whole relation of the life 
and miracles of Christ being dened. 
“ As to9 and 10 Wm. IIL. it is true, 
where a statute introduces a new o& 
fence and inflicts a new punishment, 
it must be followed; but where # 
only inflicts a new punishment for an 
offence at common law, it remains # 
offence as it was before. Forgery, 
notwithstanding 5 Eliz., remem 
punishable as it was before. Rep. 
In the King v. Annett, Blackst. “ep 
395, the same doctrine w# The 
in a prosecution “ for writing Ab 
Free Inquirer, in which 1 w® or,” 
tended, that Moses was an W - 
Ke. And the last case 1 shall mes 
tion is, that of the King v- Williams, 
+ gs - * Ace of Reasov, 

for publishing Paine’s Age ¢ be} 

in which Ashhurst, in giving te} 

. rt, said, “ It was 
ment of the court, , ach wicked 
to shew our abhorrence OF > 28 
doctrines, which were not 











effence against God, but against all 
law and government, from the direct 
tendency to dissolve all the bonds and 
obligations of civil society. It was 
upon this ground that the Christian 
religion constituted part of the law of 
England. But if the name of our 
Redeemer was suflered to be traduced 
and his holy religion treated with 
contempt, the solemnity of an oath, 
oa which the due administration of 
justice depended, would be destroyed, 
and the law be stripped of one of its 
principal sanctions—ithe dread of future 
punishment.” 

We have gone through the cases 
on this head of the common law, and 
[think it would be a waste of time to 
say, what must be quite clear, that 
the simple impuguing of the doctrine 
of the Trinity does not in the least 
touch upon the principle upon which 
these cases have been decided, and 
upon which alone courts of justice 
cah interfere, viz. that the Christian 
religion in general is to be protected 
by the State, as one of its main sup- 
ports, without entering at all upon 
questions which do not affect its in- 
fluence as a bond of moral obligation 
and civil society. The statute 19 
Geo. II]. would never have contented 
itself with requiring the simple decla- 
ration of belief that the Scriptures 
contain the revealed will of God, if 
that belief had not been thought to be 
a much as ought to be required for 
the purposes of civil government. It 
seems, however, that we are perfectly 
justified in observing with Mr. Holt, 
that the manner of the attack must 

essential in determining what cases 
are properly within the cognizance of 
our courts; anck indeed, the difficulty 
of saying that a sober argument upon 

evidences of the Christian religion 
Was punishable if it leaned against 
the belief in the truth of that dispen- 
sation, seems to have been felt, and to 
ve given rise to the legislative en- 
actment which it was thought ex- 
frrcient to make by the 9 and 10 Wm. 

4. €. 32, whereby peualties are i- 
ficted on all persons who, haring been 

ated in, or made profession of 
Christianity, for it extends to no other 
Persons but apostates, shall deny the 
authority of the Scriptures, 

*} Which enactment puts a total 
stop to all argument of that kind, in 
Whatever manner conducted, in the 

VOL. Xin 4a 
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case of persons who had been profes- 
sors of the Christian faith. 

The manner seems, in many cases, 
indeed, to determine the question of 
Offence altogether, for it ‘s quite clear 
that lampoons, or indecent and scur- 
rilous aitacks upon the esteblished 
religion, or upon points of its faith, 
im discussing Which there is no ques- 
tion but every person is tolerated and 
protec ted, are punish ible like all other 
libels, as an outrage upon society 
and a breach of the peace (as in the 
case of buflvoning the ‘Trinity above- 
noticed 4 aud wheii it is considered 
to what lengths the courts have gone 
on the head of libel, as it affects polli- 
tical institutions and the character of 
individuals, in considering even truth 
itself, iu many cases, as improper to be 
conveyed to the public, when scan- 
dalous to individuals and tending to 
a breach of the peace, it will appear 
that cases in which persons have been 
punished for indecent and scurrilous 
attacks upon the doctrines, ceremo- 
nies, or worship of the established 
church, or any other body of indivi- 
duals, are no proof at all that the 
argument, if properly and deceutly 
managed, would have been in the 
least degree amenable to, or cogui- 
zable by the temporal courts. It 
would perhaps be better if they re- 
frained from interfering at all on these 
subjects, and Dr. Furneaux has very 
well argued that point; but on the 
other hand, it trenches, very little, if 
at all, on free discussion, and it seems 
to follow as a natural consequence 
when once the legislature has thought 
proper to eudow and establish one 
sect in preference to another, that its 
ordinances should be protected from 
insult, especially when that legislature 
has protected Dissenters from all in- 
terruption in the exercise of their 
own worship and ceremonies. . 

The only point remaining seems to 
be to consider whether the stat. of 9 
and 10 Wm. III. can be considered as 
conclusive evidence, or as an existing 
declaration ou the part of the legis- 
lature, that impugning the doctrine of 
the Trinity was, and is an offence at 
common law; and this, | suppose, will 
be maintained by contending that it 
is declared by the statute to be blas- 
phemy. 

Now, in the first place, the act 
does, only by implication, apply Unat 
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epithet, or any other epithet of offence 
cognizable at common law, to the 
impugning of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. It recites, that many persons 
hail of late maintained many blas- 
phemous and impious opinions, con- 
trary to the doctrines and principles 
of the Christian religion, greatly tend- 
ing to the dishonour of God, &c.; and 
for the more effectually suppressivg 
such detestable crimes, the impugning 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the main- 
taining that there are more Gods than 
one, and the denying of the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures by Christians, 
are prohibited andie certain penalties. 
But in the second place, if it is clear 
that this offence is pronounced blas- 
phemy by the act, it would only lead 
to an inquiry, what is blasphemy at 
common law, and whether all blas- 
phemies are cognizable by it. Now 
it seems quite clear that heresy and 
blasphemy are nearly synonimous 
terms in the ecclesiastical courts, 
though it is admitted on all hands 
that heresies are not cognizable at com- 
mon law. Without attempting to 
define the legal import of the word 
blasphemy, which is comparatively 
new in the common law courts, and 
does not appear to have in itself any 
very precise or determinate significa- 
tion, it is sufficient to observe, that it 
is perfectly evident from all the autho- 
rities on the subject, that only such 
blasphemies come within the princi- 
ple laid down for the jurisdiction of 
the temporal courts as affect the 
power and moral attributes of God, 
by denying his being and providence, 
or the revelation of his will to man, 
$0 as to impair our reverence of him, 
and weaken the bond of moral obli- 
gation. 

If then the legislature has only done 
here as it has done before, in repeated 
iustances, viz. inflicted a temporal 
punishment “ for the more effectually 
suppressing” a heresy or blasphemy 
im the spiritual courts, such enactment 
would furnish no argument in favour 
of the prior jurisdiction of the tempo- 
ral court over the offenee; but the 
necessity of such an enactment would, 
on the contrary, be rather an argument 
the other way, as it would not have 
been required if the temporal courts 
could punish without it. 

Uf again it should be contended that 
this statute must be considered as a 





declaration of the legislature that these 
opinions are hostile to the Christian 
religion in general, and therefore, 
within the scope of temporal juris. 
diction, it is to be observed, that to 
put this construction upon such an 
act after its repeal, would be contrary 
to the principles by which our law 
has viewed other penal laws on reli- 
gious subjects, which, when prohibit. 
img Opinions which it was thought at 
the time expedient to suppress, have 
never been nice in applying epithets 
which no one has even thought decla- 
ratory of the law on the subject when 
the enactment is repealed, to which 
the denomination of the offence meant 
to be suppressed is merely ancillary. 
It surely can never be seriously con- 
tended that the old penal laws, which 
are to be found op our statute book, 
declaring all sorts of opinions in their 
turns impious, heretical, blasphemous, 
felonious, &c., are declarations of their 
criminality in those respects, after the 
penalties have been long ago swept 
away. It is quite clear (though in the 
case of many of these statutes the le- 
gislature has not gone so far, as it has 
in our case, to repeal but merely to 
suspend the penalty) yet that the acts 
of toleration are considered as making 
the worship, which had been prohi- 
bited by the old statutes, innocent and 
lawful. ' 
Who that reads Lord Mansfield’s 
and Mr. Justice Foster's speeches on 
Evans's case, or appeals to common 
sense, can for a moment conceive that 
when Unitarians are protected by the 
toleration acts in their worship, when 
the ecclesiastical courts are 
from prosecuting and the penal enact- 
ments against them is repealed, such 
enactment is to be considered as at- 
thorizing the temporal courts to prose 
cute us for what we are expressly pre: 
tected in exercising, and in mene 
on us a punishment heagier than ( 
express enactment imposed ? 
he Liverpool prosecution agting 
Mr. Wright we see is abandoned ia 
when so much zeal was manifest 
the first proceeding, it is net —_ 
that after the parties had s0 fate 
mitted themselves they woul! UNG 
desisted if they had not been tie, It 
that an indictment would not a 
only remains to add a few word ia 
the last, and indeed, the started 
which this question has beer 
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ina court of justice, and this we may 
certainly consider the unkindest act 
of all, inasmuch: as it is raised against 
us by brother Dissenters. 

Ove would have thought it was 
enough for the Orthodox Dissenters to 
reflect, that their body had once so 
far forfeited their claim to the title of 
advocates of religious liberty, as to be 
instrumental in excluding their Anti- 
trinitarian brethren from the pale of 
toleration ; and it cannot but be 
strange to see part of their bedy (after 
the legislature has opened the door 
to us) the first to contend that the 
indulgence is a dead letter, and to 
contest the grand principle on which 
their own liberties and _ privileges 
mainly rest, viz. that when the pu- 
nishment imposed by the law has 
ceased, the crime ceased with it. 

Of the ground on which Mr. Shad- 
well argued that Unitarianism was 
indictable at common law, every one 
can now fully judge. The reader 
will leara from Justice Ashhurst, the 
ground on which the Christian religion 
forms a of the law of England, aud 
he will observe, that if by the Chris- 
tanity which Hall and Raymond speak 
of protecting, we are to understand 
the Church of England, or any thing 
bat the simple belief in the revelation 
through Christ, of the will of God to 
man, and the divine authority of the 


Scriptures, we are merely reviving the 
old law of heresy, and making it of 


temporal, not spiritual jurisdiction ; 
al which has been most carefully 
against by the great Judges 
m whose words was taken the gar- 
bled proposition upov which the ar- 
nt was built. The Statu'e 19 
. IIL. is of itself decisive evidence, 
that the simple belief in the revelation of 
the will of God, and the divine autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, is all that the 
law requires, or considers essential for 
purposes. 
‘ith regard to the principal con- 
or of the cause to which I am 
how alluding, whose name we all 
Mstly venerate, and “we therefore, 
Sorry to see so engaged, | can only 
hint here (though | think it due to 
him and ourselves to go so far), that 
he and the reporter of that case are, 
i some measure, at issue as to the 
argument used by him on that oc- 
casion; but | am happy to add, that 
it arises from the disayowal, on his 
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part, of all adoption or use on that 
occasion, of the notion, that impugning 
the doctrine of the Trinity is an of- 
fence at common law; and that it was 
with surprise and indignation he then, 
for the first time, heard of the prose- 
cution which proceeded on that notion. 
The argument which he used, as 
counsel in that case, was rested, it is 
said, by him on the ground that (al- 
though the maintenance of these opi- 
nions be tolerated, and no longer 
punishable), yet there still remains 
enough offence to prevent the Court 
of Chancery from protecting their in- 
stitutions by administering their trusts. 
This argument, it will be observed, 
is one that would have prevented the 
Court of Chancery from administering 
any Disseating trust, and applies to us 
only in common with all Dissenters. 
The common law offence being given 
up, the whole argument, as it affects 
Unitarians, distinct from the general 
body, is given up; and we shall not 
be afraid to contend that Lord Mans- 
field and the several Judges who have 
disallowed it, were justified in so 
doing, particularly as we should then 
have to maintain our proposition in 
commen with our brethren, who have 
so kindly brought us into the dilemma. 
E. T. 
——__— 
GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COUMSE 
OF GENERAL READING, 





No, CCCXIL 

Bishop Berkeley's Appeal to a Seeptic. 

You are they a downright Sceptie. 
But, Sceptic, as you are, you own it 
probable there is a God, certain that 
the Christian religion is useful, possible 
it may be true, certain that if it be, 
the Minute Philosophers (by whom he 
means Free-Thinkers) are in a bad 
way. ‘This being the case, how can 
it be questioned what course a wise 
man should take? Whether the prin- 
ciples of Christians or Infidels are 
truest may be made a question, but 
which are safest can be none. Cer- 
tainly, if you doabt of all opinions 
you must doubt of your owa; and 
then, for ought you know, the (hris- 
tian may be true. The more doubt, 
the more room there is for saith, a 
Sceptic of all men having the least 
right to demand evidence. But, what- 
ever uncertainty there may be in other 
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points, thus much is certain: either 
there is or there is not a God: there 
is or there is not a revelation: man 
either is or is not an agent: the soul 
is or is not immortal. If the negatives 
are not sure, the affirmatives are pos- 
sible. If the negatives areimprobable, 
the affirmatives are probable. In pro- 
portion as any of your ingenious men 
finds himself unable to prove any one 
of these nevatives, he hath grounds to 
suspect he may be mistaken. A Mi- 
nute Vhile sopher, the refore, that would 
act a consistent part, should have the 
diffidence, the modesty and the timi- 
dity, as well as the doubts of a Sceptic ; 
not pret nd to an ocean of light, and 
then lead us to an abvss of darkness. 
If | have any notion of ridicule, this 
is most ridiculous. But your ridi- 
culing what, for ought you know, 
may be true, | can make no sense of. 
It is neither acting asa wise man with 
regard to your own interest, nor as a 
good man with regard to that of your 
country. 
———- 
No. CCCXUL 
Moral Maxim of Confucius. 

Reason (says Bishop Berkeley) is 
the same, and rightly applied will 
lead to the same conclusions, in all 
times and places. Socrates, two thou- 
sand years ago, seems to have reasoned 
himself into the same notion of a God 
which is entertained by the philoso- 
phers of our days. And the remark 
of Confucins, That a man should guard 
in his youth against lust, in manhood 
against faction, and mm old age against 
covetousness, 1S as Current morality in 
Europe as in China, 

ee 
No. CCCXIV, 
Recantation. 

Hearne, the antiquarian, having 
edited a work of Dodwell's, which, 
m the judgment of the heads of 
houses of the university of Oxford, 
contained many heretical positions, 
they suppressed the book, and urged 
the editor to retract, which he abso- 
lutely refused. {n relating the circum- 
stances to a friend, he adds as follows: 
“Indeed if I had beew prevailed with 
to have written any thing to signify 
my sorrow, it should have been only 
in some such form as this :-— F 

“1, Thomas Hearne, A.M. of the 
University of Oxford, having ever 
since my matriculation, followed my “* 





studies with as much application as | 
have been capable of, and having 
published several books for the honour 
and credit of learning, and for the 
reputation of the aforesaid university, 
am very sorry that by my declining 
to say any thing but what | knew to 
be true, and particularly in the last 
book I published, intituled, Henrie 
Dodwelli de Parma Equestri Wood. 
wardiana Dissertatio, ec. | should incur 
the displeasure of the heads of housés; 
and as a tokeu of my sorrow for their 
being offended at truth, I subscribe 
my name to this paper, and permit 
them to make what use of it they 
please. 
Tuo. Hearne.” 
Although the University did all in 
their power to suppress the book, it 
appears that a considerable part of 
the impression was circulated, 
ET 
No. CCCXY, 
A Diplomatic Difficulty. 
In 1600, Queen Elizabeth's Com- 
missioners met at Bayonne those of 
France, Spain, and the Archduke, to 
treat of a general Peace. “ Having 
now shewed their credential letters, 
on both sides, the Spaniards excepted 
in those of the Queen's against the 
epithet of most i/lustrious in the Arch- 
duke’s title, who being descended, as 
they said, of sacred Emperors, and 
being son-in-law and brother to two 
Kings of Spain, the husband and head 
of the most serene Infanta Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Spain, was honoured 
by all princes with the title of most 
serene. When the English shewed 
that an archduke was not to be equalled 
to a king in title, and that no other 
title than most illustrious was given 0 
antient treaties to the Archduke Philip, 
father to Charles the Vifth; the Spe 
niards answered, that it was no marvel 
if the title of most illustrious were 
given in that age to the Archduke 
Philip, seeing no other was given @ 
the same treaty to King Henry the 
Eighth.” The English Commissioner 
were wise enough to concede the 
important point, “the title of met 
serene being duly inserted in the 
Queen's commission, as often as | 
Archduke’s name was mentioned. 
Camden's Hist. Q. Eliz. 3d 
p. 587. 
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Art. 1.—Harrington-Nchool Hymns. 
Being a Collection of Hymus for the 
Social Worshiv of Children. Bs 
Jobn Yates. Liverpool, printed by 
F.B. Wright. Sold in London by 
Hunter. 1817. Pp. 293. Crown 12mo. 
YE attempt to sow and water 

the seeds of Devotion in the 
minds of the young, is, doubtless, prac 
ticable. For what do we understand 
by Devotion? Is it not a deep and 
lively and efticacious sense of Cod on 
the heart The habit of surve 
him as our heavenly father, supreme 
governor, perpetual wituess, our friend, 
our counsellor, our judge, of referring 
to him every object and person and 
event and interest? Now this habif 
may be formed with particular ease in 
the infant and the youthful breast, in 
consequence of the readiness with 
which children feel the force of cor- 
responding earthly relations. What 
idea, for example, is so familiar to 

them, and so pleasing, as that of a 

parent¥ The name then and the 

thought of a human parent, may, 
without difficulty, be employed to 
impress on their souls a just sense of 
their “ Father who is in Heaven.” 
Devotion is no innate principle, no 
sudden impulse, or momentary feeling: 
it isa certain state of the understanding, 
the affections, the will, the temper, 
and the character, in respect of God, 
and, so far as men themselves are con- 
cerned, it depends, for its existence 
and growth, on the use of proper 
means, and the operation of well- 
known laws. The faculties of Man 
are calculated for the cultivation and 
exercise of it: as the young mind is 
capable of veneration, gratitude, love, 
attachment, confidence, hope, in re- 
gard to human beings, who will main- 

tain that it must necessarily be a 

Stranger to the spirit of Devotion ? 
These remarks are confirmed by 

facts. History and observation place 
efore us illustrious examples of early 

ome Our readers, we doubt not, 
ve witnessed in many of the rising 
generation that enlightened and unos- 
tentatious, yet steady and influential, 
otion which is most pleasing to 
the Creator. The hearts of several 
young persons can attest that we have 


ing 


not described a fictitious quality : for 
those hearts have been warmed with 
holy thankfulness, melted in contrition, 
risen to God in humbie trust and pro- 
found, submission, and triumphed ip 
the hone of his everlasting favour. 

If those (o whom tiuecare of Infancy 
and €‘hildneod is entrusted employ 
every fit opportunity of bringing the 
young acquainted with their Maker, 
with his perfections, character, govern- 
ment and will, by means of the ob- 
jects of creation, the events of life, 


and the records of history, Devotion, 


we may presume, will be an early at- 
tainment. tn most tender minds there 
isa love of inquiry, a spirit of inge- 
nuous curiosity. They seck, as it were, 
the Lord, if, haply, they may feel after 
him, and find him, It is true, some 
of their first impressions of this Infi- 
nite Being may be very rade and m- 
correct: not a few of the questions 
which they address to their parents 
and teachers concerning him, will 
more easily awaken perplexity, and a 
degree of astonishment, than receive 
ananswer. But their desire of know- 
ledve, on a subject of such might 
interest, ought not to be pret. ow | 
On the contrary, let it be, os much as 
possible, countenanced and gratified. 
When Reason advances to maturity, 
those improper conceplions of the 
Divinity to which we have referred, 
will soon be rectified. If the feelings, 
however, of the infaut and of the child 
have no tincture of Devotion, we may 
justly fear that there will be an almost 
total want of religious sensibility in 
the future man. Young persons, we 
think, are more prone to err respecting 
the natural attributes of God than re- 
specting bis moral character. It is 
with difficulty they can conceiwe of 
his eternal being, his universal pre- 
sence, the spirituality of his nature, 
and his perpetual agency. They can 
sooner believe, and more readily ac- 
knowledge, that he is good, in every 
acceplation of the word, 1 his dis- 
tinction 1s important io be remem- 
bered; beimg pot a little pleasing in 
itself, aud capable of being applied to 
very useful purposes in Keligious Edu- 
cation. 


W hile children are led to the know- 
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ledge of their Creator not formally 
and systematically, but as incidents 
and opportunities arise, they should 
also be habituated to acts of prayer, 
private, domestic and social. If on 
the one hand, it is particularly arduous 
to withdraw their thoughts from pre- 
sent objects, ia which instance, to 
speak the truth, all mankind pertake 
of the character of children, on the 
other hand, let it be considered that it 
is more easy to impress and affect the 
feelings of the young than those of 
men of riper years. We are not re- 
commending long addresses to the 
Deity, but those which are regular 
and fervent. Do we expect that our 
offspring will reverence, love and trust 
us, while there is no frequent and cor- 
dial intercourse bet ween ourselves and 
them? That were as rational an ex- 
pectation as to look for an abundant 
harvest where no ground has been 
prepared and no seed been sown. 
And can the issue be otherwise in 
regard to our Heavenly Father, In- 
structor and Sovereign? Is ne found 
of them whe ask not for him ? 

A sense of God may, further, be 
cherished in the young mind by the 
use of devotional poetry. Few persons 
habituated to the work of early in- 
struction, can have failed to remark 
the benefit, and even necessity, of the 
exercise of language, as one instru- 
ment of storing and strengthening the 
learner's intellect. It is the same in 
religion. In this view, Sacred Poetry, 
by the boldness and attraction of its 
figures, and by the harmony of its 
numbers, is particularly fiited to en- 
gage the attention, to fix itself in the 
memory, and to stamp in lasting cha- 
racters on the heart the truths of which 
it is the vehicle. We are stating the 
result of our experience as well as of 
our observation. 

The compiler of the volume before 
us has, therefore, conferred a signal 
favour on the friends of the religious 
instruction of children, by offering 
this “Collection of Hymns" to the 
acceptance of parents and of teachers. 
We cordially unite with him in hoping 
that it “may win young minds to 
God, and Christ, and Heaven.” It is 
calculated for great and extensive uti- 
lity; mest of the hymns being adapted 
» — so mesee Aa the situation of 
cndren generally, instead of being 
hated to the circumstances of pupils 


in Free and in Sunday schools. Hence 
we beg leave to suggest the expediency 
of the respectable Editor likewise 
presenting to the public, in a separate 
form, the majority of these poetical 
compositions, consisting of all those 
which are not designed exclusively for 
young persons educated by charity, 
Numerous indeed are the families and 
the seminaries into which such a ma- 
nual of devotional poetry would find 
admittance: we are inclined to think 
that it would even be considered as 
a standard-book in this department of 
education. 

To the origin of these benevolent 
labours of Mr. Yates we have already 
referred: it demands, however, a more 
distinct notice. This collection “ wes 
made for the use of the children whe 
attend a free school at Harrington, a 
small town adjoining Liverpool, and 
in the township of Toxteth Park.” 
Contributions to the support, and as 
sistance in the management, of the 
school, which instructs more than 
three hundred children, of both sexes, 
and was established, in the year 1819, 
by the more wealthy inhabitants of 
the township, are invited from chan- 
table persons of all religious denomi- 
nations. To the children of “the poor 
of all religious denominations” its doors 
are open: and, with the same ubant- 
mity, the subscribers, highly to their 
honour, resolved, “that a particular 
attention should be paid to the reli- 
gious and moral improvement of the 
children ;" but “that no peculiar doc- 
trines of any sect should be taught. 
The religious instruction of the chil- 
dren devolves on “ the visiters,” whe 
administer it more immediately on the 
Lord's day, during a part of which 
the school is converted into a chureh 
for the pupils, who on the other part 
of that day are attended to such places 
of worship as their parents approve. 
“In discharging the duties of ¢ a! 
oftice, the visiters found great want 
a hymn book, sufticiently copious © 
embrace all the important suljects on 
which the children were midressedy 
and at the same time free from — 
tarian opinions. To supply this wer" 
was the special object of the compr 
lation under our review. os 

The number of the Hymee 
hundred and ninety-three, with 


exactly cof 
the notation of the 
responds ; a vemeepuieial we prea 














and, for this reason, a proper, arrange- 
ment. There are seven classes of sub- 
jects: and each class is subdivided into 
sections, which sections are marked 
with a running number, amounting 
totwenty-three. From a good “ Index 
of subjects,” which comes after the 
Preface (the “ Index of first lines” 
being placed at the end of the book), 
we copy the titles of the classes and of 
the sections. 

“Crass I, pp. 1—31. Apapten 
TO THE BEGINNING OF WORSHIP. 
Sec. 1. Lord's day morning. Sec. II. 
For the beginning of worship on any 
morning. Sec. 3. For the beginning 
of worship at any time. Sec. 4. For 
children at free schools. Crass I. 
$2—78. Aporation, Praise anpD 
TuanxsGtving. Sec. 5. Adoration 
of the divine perfections. Sec. 6. 
Praise for the works of creation and 

ovidence. Sec. 7. Thanksgiving 

temporal and spiritual mercies. 
Sec. 8. Thanksgiving from children 
at free schools. Cuass Hl. 79—107. 
Divine Revecation. Sec. 9. The 
life, ministry, death and resurrection 
of Christ. Sec. 10. The excellence of 
the Gospel. Crass IV. 108—141. 
Duties axp Suns ov CutpRren AnD 
Youru. Sec. 11. Faith and repent- 
ance. Sec. 12. Duties to God. Sec. 
13. The affections due to Christ our 
Saviour. Sec. 14. Social virtues. Sec. 
15. Personal virtues. Sec. 16. Sins of 
children and youth. Sec. t7. Motives 
to early goodness. - Sec. 18. Means 
of religious improvement. Sec. 19. 
Appropriate to children in free schools. 
Crass V. 235—241. Sec. 20. Life, 
death and a future state. Crass V1. 
*42—270. See. 21. Particular occa- 
sons, Crass VII. 271—293. Sec. 
%. For the conclusion of worship at 
ay time. Sec. 23. For the conclusion 
of worship in the evening.” ) 

A large proportion of these hymns, 
possess distinguished excellence, and 
are the c itions of writers of ac- 
Knowle merit. The compiler 
thus pleads, and, in our opinion, very 
Pertinently and judiciously, for the 

mission of several productions which 
children on the first perusal will not 

able to comprehend, and which 
are characterized by highly poetical 


y. 

“One of the most pleasing and use- 
fal employments of the visiters and 
teachers in schools is, by illustration 
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and interpretation, to co-operate with 
the sacred muse. And when hymos 
of beautiful simplicity are not to be 
obtained, it is far more desirable that 
the pupils should be assisted to rise, 
even by a slow and difficult process, 
to the perception of what is truly ex- 
cellent, than that, by the use of vulgar 
compositions, they should become ac- 
customed to associate groveling images 
and quaint or irreverent expressions 
with their religious sentiments and 
feelings, and thus be rendered for ever 
incapable of acquiring that pure devo- 
tional taste, which is in itself one of 
the highest mental attainments, and 
which, through the whole period of 
our existence, will be a source of the 
most exquisite delight.” 

For the “ few hymns" in this col- 
lection “ which have but slender 
claims to admiration,” the LEditor 
makes the following apology, 

e they are the best which 
could be found upon those subjects 
concerning which they treat; and it 
was thought more eligible to take 
these than to omit the subjects alto- 
gether.” 

Of the original hymns in the volume 
many, we are here informed, “ were 
composed by persons whose names 
would do great honour to any literary 
work. But some of these friends did 
not wish to be announced, On this 
account, and also because several 
hymns, even of celebrated authors, 
were necessarily altered, in order to 
bring them within the province of this 
work, it has been thought expedient 
to omit the names of the authors alto- 
gether.” 

In Liverpool and its neighbourhood 
persons may, doubtless, be found 
‘‘ whose names would do great honour 
to any literary work.” From one of 
these, as we conjecture, the first = 
which we shall copy may have been 
received: at least, the subject reminds 
us of the translator of some fine strains * 
of the muse of Lorenzo de Medici. 


“ 32. L. M. 
The inquiring mind gratified. 

1. Who gave the sun his noon-day light? 
Who taught the moon to shine by wight’ 
Whose hands the sheet of heav'a un- 

roll'd, 
All set with stars like drops of gold ? 











* Orazione. 
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. Whe wave the winds their course to 
know ? 
The ocean tides to ebb and flow ? 
Aud day aud night preserve their b yunds, 
And changing seasons kuow their 
rounds ? 


. Could man conceive the vast design? 
Could he the grand machine combine 
Stretch his weak hands from pole to 
ole, 

And bid them on their centre roll ? 
Could man, with all his shill, compose 
The humblest blade of grass that grows ? 
Or at his will ordain to be 

The meanest insect that we see ? 


‘Twas God who gave creation birth, 


Who form'’d this wondrous vlobe of 


earth, 

And breath'd throughout the mighty 
whole, 

The likeness of a living soul 


. Bow then to God, O all that live! 

To God eternal praises give | 

Who fashion’d by his mighty hand, 
Sun, moon and stars, and sea and land,”’ 


With the hymn that we shall next 
transcribe we first met in a recent 
collection made at Exeter, to which 
it Was an original communication : it 
is highly pleasing and instructive— 


6s RO. Re. M 
The lore of Christ to men. 


See how he lov'd, exclaim’d the Jews, * 
When Jesus o’er his Lazarus we pt 

My grateful heart the words shall use, 
While on his life my eve is kept. 


See how he lov'd, who travell’d on, 
Teaching the doctrine from the skies: 
Who bade disease and pain be gone, 
And call'd the sleeping dead to rise. 


3. See how he low'd, who firm yet mild, 
Patient endar'd the scoffing tougue ; 


Who, oft provok'd, yet ne'er revil’d, 
Nor did his greatest foe a wrong. 


. See how he lov'd, who never shrank 
From toil or danger, pain or death ; 
Who all the cup of sorrow drank, 
And meekly yielded up his breath. 


See how he lov'd, who died for man. 
Who labour'd thus, and thus endur’d, 
To finish the all-gracious plan, 

Which life and heav’n to man secured. 


- And shall such love not mect return ? 
Not prompt the conduct, move the 
breast ? 
Shall not our grateful bosoms burn, 
To prove our love by every test? 





* John xi, 36. 


7. Yes, our wreat master will 

Who every gen Ulls Teel 

Ilis faithful follower ever prove, 
, | 1] wd ’ 

ind Aee ht l I thi in View 


It would gratify us to place before 
our readers a few others of those poe- 
tical compositions in this volume with 
which they are unacquainted, and 
which strongly claim their notice 
Fearful however of disproportionately 
extending 
we confine ourselves to a single further 
extract: 


the present artic le of review, 


ee DDe. |’ M 
Gratitude 
. Dark is the sky when day retires, 
And clouds obscure the glowing fires 
That glitter through the night 
But darker is the youthful mind, 
That never vet the sua could find 
Of learmug’s purer hight 


How then shall I my thanks express 
To those whose cares have deign’ 
bless 
My inexperienced youth ; 
To guard me lest inv steps should stray, 
To point out wisdom’s arduous way, 
And clear the path to truth? 


3. Had they not stoop'’d my youth to save, 
Who knows but in the dangerous ware, 
Of vice I had been lost’ 
No helper near, vo faithful friend, 
In time a needful hand to lend, 
Abauden’d, scorn’d and lost. 


Then Ul intreat the God of love, 
That he his blessings from above, 
Would shower upon them all ; 
And more my gratitude to shew, 
Whate’er they teach I'll strive to know, 


Lnd follow ns they call 


We heartily wish, and « onfidentls 
hope, that this little volume may ob- 
tain a wide circulation: and to the 
editor we shall owe yet greater obhi- 


gations if he will publish the selection 


of which he speaks tow ards the coa- 


clusion of his preface. 


y into the Nature 


. ew 
of Benevolence, chiefly u ith a ' 7 
to elucidate the Prin iples of 


A RT. ll.—A n Inguir 


1 to shew their [m- 
nn By J. E. Bichen% 
Llunter- 


Poor Laws, 
moral Tendency. 
KF. L. S. 8vo0. pp- 150. 
1817. . 
r YHIS is a sensible and wae 
pamphlet, on a subject whic 
comes every day of more inte 
Englishmen. ‘The burden of t 
is next to the National ee 
greatest hindrance to nati 
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perity and the most alarming symp- 
tom in the body politic. Any writer 
who points out the means of mitigat- 
ing the evil, (its removal is out of the 
question for half a century at least,) 
or who prepares the way tur this being 
dove by tracing it up to its beginnings 
aud exposing its principles, is entitled 
tothe thanks of the community. Such 
a writer is Mr. Bicheno. He examines 
the legislative enactments with re- 
gard to the poor, and shews that they 
are founded on these four principles : 
“1. Almsgiving is an absolute duty, 
without regard to the character of its 
objects. Il. Every human being, un- 
able to labour, has a right to suste- 
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nance. Ill, Every human being, able 
and willing to labour, has a right to 
receive employment, or the wages of 
labour. IV. The virtue of charity is 
capable of being enforced by legislative 
authority.” 

All these principles he disputes, and 
concludes, that whilst the legislature 
continues to act upor them, “ the 
system will only proceed to a consum- 
mation of national ruin.” 

The author is a disciple of Mr. 
Malthus, avd we apprehend that the 
times have made and are making 
thinking men converts to the doctrine 
of that able but startling reasoner, 

rE 





—— 





OBITUARY. 


—__——— 


1817, Jan. 11, the Rev. Timotny 
Dwicut, D.D. President and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity of Yale College, ta 
the United States of America. He 
was born at Northampton, in the 
stale of Massachusetts, May 1752. 
He took the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1769, at the age of seventeen. At 
the commencement of 1771, he was 
elected a tutor of the college, the duties 
of which station he discharged, for six 
years, with great fidelity and success. 
Soon after leaving college, he accepted 
an offer made him to enter the Ame- 
rican army as chaplain; and served in 
this w grands in the division com- 
manded by General Putnam. The 
ease with which he conformed to the 
habits of a camp, and the facility with 
Which he in pl the manner best 
calculated to attract attention, and to 
secure the object of his official per- 
rmances, is strongly exhibited iu a 
discourse which he delivered in the 
merican camp, on a day of public 
thanksgiving for the surrender of Ge- 
Burgoyne. At the close of the 
revolutionary war, there were many 
a pam deeply interesting to indivi- 
lk and to the community, which 
fame before the state legislatures; 
and especially in Massachusetts, where 
revolution began. At this diffi- 
cult time, Mr. Dwight was chosen to 
represent the town of Northampton, 
i the General Court at Boston. In 
year 1785, he published an epic 
poem in eleven books, entitled, “* The 
; t of Canaan.’ In the year 
7%, he published Greenfield Hill— 
VOL. xu. 4a 


a poem in seven parts. The subject 
of this poem seems to have been sug- 
gested by the situation of the writer. 
The village of Greenfield is situated 
ov a pleasant and beautiful eminence, 
affording an extensive prospect of the 
surrounding country,and Long Island 
Sound. The landscape, therefore, is 
the principal subject of the first part 
of the poem. The happy condition 
of the inhabitants is the subject of the 
second, and was intended as a general 
description of the towns and villages 
of New England. It was the inten- 
tion of the author to exhibit, the 
blessings which flow from an equal 
division of property, and a general 
competence. He has here pourtrayed 
a state of society and manuers, to 
which, it is well known, he was ar- 
dently attached. The other subjects 
of the poem are :—the burning of Fair- 
field by the British in the revolu- 
tionary war ;—the destruction of the 
Pequods, a warlike race of Indians ;— 
the clergyman's advice to the villa- 
gers;—the farmer's advice to the vil- 
lagers ;—and the Vision, or prospect 
of the future happiness of America. 
While Dr. Dwight resided at Green- 
field, hix reputation as a preacher, and 
as a man of literature and splendid 
talents, was constantly increasing and 
extending. As a preacher, at this 
time he was especially distinguished 
for the clearness of his thoughts, for 
the copiousness and elegance of his 
diction, and for the distinctness and 
fervour of his elocution. On the death 
of President Stiles, in May 1795, the 
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public attention was immediately 
turned towards Mr. Dwight as his 
successor. He was accordingly elected 
to the presideney of Yale College, at 
the first meeting of the corporation ; 
and inducted ito oftice the succeeding 
september. Dr. Dwight did not dis- 
appoint the expectations of his friends. 
Under his superintendence the College 
soon began to flourish beyond all 
former example; and perhaps its re- 
putation was wever more extensive 
than at the time of his death. As 
President, it was his duty to superin- 
tend all the general interests of the 
college ; which, in so large an esta- 
blishment, demanded no inconsidera- 
ble portion of his time and attention. 
tle likewise took upon himself the 
whole instruction of the senior class 
it rhetoric, logic, metaphysics and 
ethics,—heard two disputations each 
week, and once, each during the same 
period, gave the class an informal 
lecture on the first principles of theo- 
logy. As Professor of Divinity, it 
was his custom to deliver, in the fore- 
noon of each sabbath, a discourse 
forming part of a general system of 
theological science,—which it usually 
took four years to complete; and, in 
the afternoon, a discourse on some 
miscellaneous subject, such as he 
judged the circumstances of his audi- 
ence to require. lu addition to this, 
he had under his care and instruction a 
class of graduates, pursning the study 
of theology, with professional views. 
i 

July 12th, in the 71st year of his 
age, Me. Watetam Cores, silk 
weaver, Spitalfields. ‘The gout, that 
cruel and inexorable disease to which 
he fell a martyr, had for many years 
past assailed his bodily frame, so that 
his protracted sufferings were ugura- 
vated and severe: but he bore his af- 
Hiction with the fortitade of a man 
and with the resignation of a Chris- 
tian. Since the decease of the Rev. 
Huen Woxrturneron, he had at- 
tended the ministry of the Rev. Joi 
SVANS, Worship-street, Moorfields, 
© had long known and esteemed 
him. His afflicted widow and family, 
who were most assiduously attentive 
to the alleviation of his sufferings, and 
who were best acquainted with his 
virtues, affectionately revere his me- 
wiory. In the communication of the 
intelligence of his death, by his eldest 


daughter, to the writer of this article 
in the country, it is feelingly observed 
“ He was perfectly sensible to the hat 
hour, and though for the last week his 
sufferings in his stomach with the o 
pression ou his breath were dreadfally 
severe, he went off very calmly; he 
had long anticipated what to him has 
been a happy release from suffering, 
and we can never forget the example 
nor cease to lament the loss of so ex- 
cellent a parent.” His remains were 
intered by the Rev. Tuomas Mon- 
GAN, in that vast and crowded recep- 
tacle of the dead, Bunhill Fields, 

Islington, Aug. 18th, 1817. JE. 

— 
Lieut. D. Young. 

Aug. 26th, at Poole, in the 25rd 
yeur of his age, Lieut. Davin Yous, 
of His Majesty's Royal Marines. 

This young officer was at the burn- 
ing of Washington, in the late Ame- 
rivan war. He came home an invalid, 
having had the misfortune to break 4 
blood vessel, which is supposed to 
have laid the foundation of a pulmo- 
nary disease that finally terminated in 
his death. He was interred on the 
Sunday evening after his death in the 
burial ground belonging to the Uni- 
tarian Meeting, in Poole; and 3 
sermon from Prov. xxvii. 1, was de- 
livered on the occasion, by Mr. Bex- 
NETT, to a numerous congregation, 
supposed to consist of from ten t 
twelve hundred persons. The meet- 
ing-house, though large, was 80 full 
that numbers of people went aw#y 
without being able to get iu. 

—_—— 

Sunday, Sept. Qist, after a short 
but severe disease, Mr. Groret Mead, 
of Billericay, Essex, aged 56 years 
He was deservedly beloved by 
family, esteemed by his acquaintance, 
and respected by his neighbours. 
was equally wpe a 
judgment and an afiect 
His Christian walk was unostentations 
but h ed and exem i 

ut he possessed thf 
principles and feelings of &™ it 
lower of Jesus Christ the 

a 
Addition to the Obituary of Mir. Ws 

der, (p. 490) being the come “4 4 

Discourse on occasion of abe died 

Mr. Luke Kirby. Mr. W 

Fuly Stat, 1817, aged 4 YO gg 

The distinction of 8 his, tit 


from any other is 
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says something in relation to the dead 
for the good of the living. If never 

was my habit to say much, nor shall I 

on the present occasion; but it is pe- 

culiarly pleasing to me, (and I doubt 
not to you tov,) that what little we 

have known of the deceased, as a 

friend and a minister of the gospel, 

has left on our minds impressions that 
will only be lost wheu memory shall 
have lost its office. Mr. Winner 

Was no common man; he did credit 
to the discernment of his predecessor 
who reccommended him to you, and 
to you who chose him to be your mi- 
ster: bis mind was of a superior 
cast, bold, penctrating and generous, 
He could not be held in fetters by 
whomsoever formed or imposed. ‘This 
made him leave the Wesleyan con- 
wexion after having been a preacher 
emong them some years; and follow- 
ing his sober convictions, he united 
with a congregation of General Bap- 
lists, in Norwich, where, fur some 
time, as among the Methodists, he 
Was popular; and there he became 
aa Unitarian. 

Considering he was nearly altogether 
self-taught, his penetration and dili- 
gence must have been wonderful. He 
could not satisfy himself by looking at 
the surface of things, nor yet at his 
own side of a question, though it 
were ever so particular: he was will- 
ing to give the opposite all its weight; 
he was not more eager to retain his 
own opinion than he was generous to 
allow others to differ from him. Some 
have thought he went too far to meet 
those who do not entertain the same 
views of revelation as the generality 
of Christians. If he erred here, those 
who knew him would rather ascribe 
it to his charitable and generous miud 
than to any wish to encourage scepti- 
cism and infidelity. It would, we 
think, at least, be uncandid for any 
one to say he violated his conscience 
m not dealing faithfully with all de- 
on of his hearers. 

_ His abilities as a public speaker it 
s not for me to eulogize before you: 
is Voice was good and his manver of 
ress powerful, even to astonish- 
Ment, when his weak habit of body 
Was looked at. It appears, as & me- 
dical gentleman who last attended 
him, obvse rved, he had been several 
Years labouring under the complaint 
of which he died, namely, an affection 


Obituary. —Mr. Winder.— Madame de Stael. 


of the liver. Perhaps few men ever 
suffered more and said less of their af- 
fliction; and it might be from this 
calm habit of mind that he said so 


little in his last Mness of that, or of 


death itself. Mentioning the subject 
to him, he said, “ there is always 
something for which we wish to live :” 
no doubt referring to his wife and 
family. | observed, that what we 
think our lives necessary for, may, by 
Providence, be ordered in a very dif- 
ferent way, and | hoped this affliction 
would be for good: he replied with 
considerable emphasis, “1 cannot in 
the least doubt it.” He had said to 
others, he did not wish to live longer 
than he could be useful. I forbear en- 
largement, but let me recommend to 
you his example, not that he was per- 
fect; he pretended to no such thing: 
but let me recommend to your imita- 
tion his bumility, bis meekness, his 
patience, bis brotherly kindness, his 
charity and his zeal for truth and 
righteousness; and remember, you 
are accountable for all you have seen 
and heard of him, according to ( hrist 
Jesus, to do, as you would meet him 
at the last day, with joy and not with 
grief. And let me just say, one of the 
best marks of respect for the deceased 
will be to be kind to the widow and 
children, as it is well known they are 
cast ypon the wide world unprovided 
for, at a time very unfavourable to 
poverty. But while | mention this I 
accuse myself of officiousness, consci- 
ous that your kindness will not be 
buried in the grave of the deceased. 
——_ 
Addition to the Account (p. 429) of 
Madame de Stael, 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 

As several groundless rumours have 
prevailed respecting the last events of 
Mavame pe Straet’s life and the na- 
ture of her unpublished writings, we 
are requested to lay before the public 
the following authentic particulars on 
these subjects :— 

She manifested, to her last moments, 
the same sincere end zealous attach- 
ment to the Protestant faith from which 
her judgment had never deviated. 
The distribution of her fortune was 
made with a considerate regard to 
every equitable claim on her bonnty. 
It is thoroughly approved by the Du- 


chesse de Broglie and the Baron de’ 


Stael, who not only shew the most 
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profound respect for not only her 
testamentary dispositions, but have 
already displayed an anxiety to give 
effect to every wish and intention 
which they can reasonably believe to 
have been entertained by her. 

Her unpublished work, which will 
form three volumes in octavo, is en- 
titled, “ Considerations on the Prin- 
cipal Events of the lrench Revolu- 
tion.” The principal part, amounting 
to two-thirds of the whole, extending 
from the first administration of M. 
Necker to the battle of Waterloo, is 
finished and corrected by her own 
hand. ‘The style seems scarcely to 
need the last touches which she was 
accustomed to bestow on her writings 
as they were passing through the 
oT ess. 

Though she shunned the pretensions 
which would have been implied in the 
title of ** A Parallel between the En- 
glish and French Revolutions,” yet the 
very nature of the subject frequently 
presented that comparison to her 
mind, The unhappy results of the 
attempts of France to become free, 
ternal her eyes to the only great na- 
tion of Europe which still maintains 
her liberty. ‘Towards the free Con- 
stitution of England she felt a reve- 
rence which indeed can hardly be too 
great, and for the national character 
an admiration deeper than is com- 
monly preserved in familiar inter- 
course with nations or individuals; 
though in her mind perfectly reconci- 
lable with a warm love of her native 
country, and a preference for the so- 
ciety of her countrymen, over that of 
those whom she might sometimes re- 
gard with more distant respect. Ve- 
neration for the seat of liberty, and 
sensibility to the honour and happi- 
ness of France, were, indeed, naturally 
corrected by the filial affection which 
was the ruling sentiment of her life. 

To England her third volume is de- 


——— — ae 





DOMESTIC. 
Reuietovus. 

Ordination of Mr. Gaskell at Thorne. 
Amone the peculiarities which 
mark the different denominations of 
Christians, few have been more Vari- 
ous] | modified, than the ordination of 
muuisters over Christian congrega- 


INTELLIGENCE. 





dicated. The object of it is, to de. 
scribe the society aud the government 
of this country as they appeared to her 
during her last visit, with very favour. 
able opportunities of observation, and 
at one of the most critical moments in 
the history of Europe. The whole of 
that volume has not received the Jast 
polish ; a circumstance peculiarly un 
fortunate in the case of a writer, who, 
with all her ardour and boldness of ex- 
pression, never presumed to offer any 
composition to the public till it had 
undergone frequent, patient, and sin- 
gularly minute revisals. 

She has left the care of her Mann- 
scripts to the Duke de Broglie, the 
Baron de Stael, and the celebrated 
Mr. William Augustus Schlegel, who 
will certainly approve themselves 
worthy of her confidence in the per- 
formance of their somewhat delicate 
task, respecting the unfinished part of 
the work which they are about to 
pubk:sh. 

This publication, agreeable to her 
desire, will be followed by a complete 
edition of her writings, which will 
contain some new matter, aud much 
important correction of, her early pro- 
ductions, intended to bring them more 
near to the standard of her mature and 
final opinions. 3 

It will also contain an authentic ac- 
count of her life, which, in her case, 
will at least soon terminate the cireu- 
lation of those narratives, which are 
not likely to spare her memory, ® 
they have attended the death of almost 
every considerable person in our time; 
seeking a dishonest profit by the gr- 
tification at best of vicious curiosity, 
and often a jealousy and malice, at the 
expense of inevitable false 
cruel wounds inflicted on the most 
virtuous affections, and of a savage 
violation of the sanctuary of private 
life. 


ee 


tions. Whilst some, cons “a 
service in an improper light, wn 
acted as if they wished rather t 
blish their own authonty aud ve 

over the consciences of mes t 
ive that instruction 

we iy to their younger — 


which the occasion required ; 














disgusted with their extravagant con. 
duct and absurd notions, have run into 
the opposite extreme, and ne slected 
it altogether. Indeed, it seems to 
have been one part of the rage of Uni- 
tavrians, if [ may so express myself, to 
reject as ridiculous and irrational, al- 
most every thing peculiar to those 
who hove professed a creed diametri- 
cally opposite to their own. And 
need we be ashamed of acknowledging 
that we hove erred in this respect? 
A return to the old method of per- 
forming the ceremony is not at all 
desirable. The mach-improved plan 
of modern sett ment services seems to 
have te son the place of the authorita- 
tive system of ordination with impo- 
sition of hands, &c. There sre some 
important advantages to be derived 
from that service, when conducted in 
$0 truly enlightened amenner as those 
at Brodford, {!!ond aud Thorne. The 
particulars of the two former have 
already »ppe red before your readers ;* 
and of the latter | shall now give you 
some account. ‘The circumstances of 
the Thorne Society are too well known 
to the public to need any explanation 
in this piace. They unanimously in- 
vited the Rev. Johu Gaskell, A. M. 
late of the college, (jlasgow, to under- 
take the pastoral office amongst them, 
and, on occasion of his settlement, ap- 
pointed a public religious service, 
June 12th. 

The Rev. Richard Astley, of Hali- 
fax, introduced the solemn services of 
the day by prayer and reading appro- 
me parts of the Scriptures. Mr. 

artin Simpson, then, in a brief ad- 
dress, stated, in behalf of the congre- 
gation, the reasons which induced 
them to request Mr. Gaskell to become 
their stated minister. This address 
Was followed by a statement of Mr. 
G.’s views, in entering on the ministe- 
rial office, and more particularly in 
complying with the request of the 
people at Thorne. On the remainder 
of this service, the writer of this could 
€xpatiate with pleasure, but must con- 
tent himself with observing, thot the 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, theological 
tutor ofthe Manchester College, Y ork, 

a discourse to Mr. Gaskell, 
from 1 Tim iv. 16, the intrinsic ex- 
tellence of which, joined with the 


~—< 


* Vide Mon. Repos. VIII. pp. 687, 688, 
X pp. 594—596. 
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warm and affectionate manner in 


which it was delivered, will secure it 


a lasting place in the hearts of those 
who heard it. He also offered up the 


second prayer. The Rev. Nathaniel 
Philipps, D. D. of Sheftield, delivered 
a discourse to the people, from Phil. 
i. 27, 28, which was distinguished for 
the bold, manly and independent tone 
in which it recommended the people 
to strive for the faith of the gospel, 
and to defend its simple uncorrapted 
truths before men. The Rev. P. 
Wright, of Stannington, near Shef- 
field, delivered the concluding prayer. 
The company afterwards dined to- 
gether, (Mir. Gaskell in the Chair,) 
and filled up the afternoon by the 
rational, cheerful and free interchange 
of ideas. Vrom the prevailing senti- 
ments which were given, might be 
inferred the cordial interest and sin- 
cere pleasure which the meeting felt 
in the prospects of the Thorne Society 
and of Unitarians in general. 

Mr. Simpson mentioned an error 
which had obtained some publicity 
respeciing himself, which it is but 
justice to mention in this place. It 
had heen stated by Mr R. Wright, in 
the account of the Thorne Society, 
published ia the Appendix to Dr, 
Philipps’ Sermon * on the opening of 
the chape!, that “an avowed unbeliever 
came to hear him preach.” It appears 
that the spirit of opposition to every 
departure from the orthodox faith, 
was at that time so strong in the 
neighbourhood, that the gentleman in 
question was stigmatized by his ad- 
versaries, whilst pursuing his inquiries 
after truth, as an unbeliever; and 
hence appears to have originated the 
mistake. But Mr. Simpyon appears 
never to have disbelieved Christianity. 

To the honour of the Thorne So- 
ciety be it named, they have had re- 
gular services on the Lord's day, ever 
since the opening of the chapel; for 
which they have been chiefly indebted 
to the disinterested zeal and steady 
conduct of Mr. C. J. F. Benson, a 
member of the society, who has led 
the devotions of his fellow-worshipers 
in a manner that deserves the imita- 
tion of others, whose sbilities qualify 
them for so noble a service. Long 
may this infant society flourish under 
the fosteriug care of heaven, and be 





® Vide p. 38. 
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the means of bringing up to maturity 
many heirs of immortal glory and hap- 
piness | 






The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, 
held in London, by Adjonrnments, 
from the 2\st of the Fifth Month, to 
the 30th of the same, inclusive, 1817, 
to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends, in Great Bri- 
tain Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Frienps, 

Tue love of our Heavenly Father 
has prevailed in this our annual assem- 
bly. It has united us in the fellow ship 
of the Gospel, and has extended to 
our dear absent brethren. Under this 
withuence, our coufidence has been re- 
newed, that the foundation upon which 
the righteous in all ages have built their 
faith and their hope, is for ever immu- 
table. Notwithstanding our own in- 
firmities, and the discouragements 
which surround us, we have felt the 
consoling persuasion that the Lord is 
still mindful of us. He who hath 
blessed us and our forefathers with 
many tokens of his divine regard, is 
yet waiting to shew himself gracious ; 
and by the Spirit of his Son is calling 
us to purity of heart, and to holiness 
i all manner of conversation. May 
we then consider the sacred duties 
which devolve upon us as Christians ; 
the awful responsibility we are under 
as to a right use of all those gifts and 
talents, with which we have been in- 
trusted ; and the necessity of becoming 
a more spinitually-minded people. 

In turning our attention to the state 
of the Society as it has been now laid 
before us, the proper employment of 
the first day of the week, the day 
more particularly set apart for public 
Worship, is a subject that has claimed 
our serious attention. It is no small 
privilege to be living iv a country 
where much regard is paid to this 
duty, and it highly becomes us to be 
careful that ourexample in this respect 
be consistent with the profession We 
make to the world. We desire that 
heads of fumilies, and our younger 
friends also, may closely examine, w he- 
ther they are sutiiciently solicitous to 
wmprove that portion of this day which 
ss not allotted to the great duty of 
meeting with their friends for the 
purpose of divine worship. ‘To those 
who are awakened to a due sense of 
the eternal interests of the soul—and 
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oh! that this were the case with all. 
we believe that these intervals have 
often proved times of much religious 
benefit. Many have derived great in- 
crease of strength both at these and 
other times, from retiring to wait upon 
the Lord; from reading the Holy 
Scriptures with minds turned to their 
Divine Author, in desire that he would 
bless them to their comfort and edifi- 
cation; and from perusing the pious 
lives and experiences of those who 
have gone before them. But we avord 
prescribing any precise Ime of con- 
duct, believing that if the attention be 
sincerely turued unto the Heavenly 
Shepherd, his preserving help and 
guidance will not be withheld. 

Those of the class whom we have 
just been addressing, may sometimes 
feel that their faith is low, when about 
to attend their meetings in the course 
of the week, it may be, under great 
outward difficulties. ‘These sacrifices 
of time, and opportunities of with- 
drawing from wordly cares, have been 
blessed to many: they have proved, 
in seasons of deep trial and discou- 
ragement, times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. The wait 
ing, dependent mind has thus been 
enabled to put on strength to persevere 
in the Christian course; and under the 
pressure of many troubles and per- 
plexities, to experience an increase of 
faith in the merciful and ommipotent 
care of our Great Creator. Be et 
couraged then, dear friends, not te 
neglect your meetings, however small; 
but te believe that by a diligent at 
tendance of them, and a.right engage 
ment of mind therein, you will be 
strengthened to fill up your stations 
as faithful and devoted Christians. 

In a well-ordered family, short v 
portunities of religious premenst | ae 
quently occur, in which the mp - 
be turned in secret aspiration to , 
Author of all our blessings; and " 
have often proved tunes of more 
transient benefit. It is our pree® 

a to this 
concern, that no excepliou + we; 
practice may be found among? 

: , ace the rea ug 
whether it take place on pe 
of a portion of the sacred volute of 
when we are assembled to partake 
the provisions with which we 4% 4 
plicd for the sustenance at yar the 
On these latter occasio® : 
hear , 1 friends also, 
rearts of our young 
turned in gratitude to God, 8 
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liberally provides for them. May the 
experience of us all be such, that we 
can adopt the words of the Psalmist, 
“ Evening, and morning, aud at noon, 
will I pray.” (Ps. Iv. 17.) 

In our last year's epistle, we had to 
remark the fhilure of some of our 
members in paying their just debts. 
We have been again deeply pained on 
finding that some disgraceful cases of 
this kind have since occurred. Whilst 
we lament the coudition of such as 
have thus wounded their own peace, 
and brought condemnation on them- 
selves, we also feel very tenderly both 
for the near relatives of these, and 
for their creditors who have suffered 
through them. In adverting to these 
cases, it is our solivitude that the mis- 
conduct of those to whom we allude 
may be a caution to others. At all 
times, but more particularly in the 
present depressed state of trade and 
commerce, it will be very useful for 
friends frequently to inspect into the 
state of their own property, to keep 
their concerts within proper bounds, 
and so to confine their wants within 
the limits of Christian contentment, 
that should any unforeseen reverses be 
experienced, they may look back with 
feelings of conscious integrity. And 
we would especially recommend to 
friends of discrimination and sound 


jodgment, in kindness and love, to 


watch over their brethren for good. 
Great advantages would result from 
early, repeated, and private advice to 
young tradesmen, who from temporary 
snecess and inexperience may be in 
danger of exceeding their capital, and 
of imprudently extending their bu- 
SINESs. 

Our sympathy is much excited for 
those, who after fair prospects, have, 
from a stidden depreciation of pro 
perty, been subjected to many difficul 
ties. We wish kindly to encourage 
sich of these as have it still within 
their power, to a timely contraction of 
their domestic expenses. And we de- 
sire that their trials may be lightened 
by beholding in their offspring a dis- 
Position to industry and economy, and 
& willingness that their expectations 
should not exceed those limits which 
become a Christian character: this 
we believe would ultimately tend to 
their greatest good. Before we quit 
this subject, we would remind our 
friends of the former advice of this 


meeting, that where any have injured 
others in their property, the greatest 
frugality should be observed by them 
selves and their families; andalthough 
they may have a legal discharge from 
their creditors, both equity and our 
Christian profession demand, that none 
when they have it in their power 
should rest satisfied, until a just resti 
tution be made to those who have 
suffered by them. 

The amount of sufferings reported 
this year, for tithes and other ecclesi 
astical claims, and a few demands of a 
military nature, is upwards of fourteen 
thousand four hundred pounds. We 
have received epistles from all, except 
one, of the Yearly Meetings on the 
American continent. From these we 
observe with pleasure, that besides a 
watchful care to support the testimo 
nies of our own Society, our brethren 
beyond the Atlantic are engaged in 
various acts of benevolence for the 
welfare of their fellow-men. 

Dear young friends, our hearts are 
warmed with love to you. We desire 
that it may be your frequent concern 
to seek for an establishment on the 
only sure foundation, and to wait in 
humble watchfulness for the teachings 
of the Heavenly Instructor. If con- 
flicts of mind should attend you, and 
prove painful and humiliating in their 
nature, this is no cause for dismay. 
Those who steadily pursue the path 
of a true disciple, will, through the 
goodness of the Lord, at times be 
permitted indubitably to feel that they 
are the objects of his paternal regard. 
Thus they will have cause to ackuow- 
ledge the great benefit of patient reli. 
gious exercise. They will from their 
own experience know an increase of 
true faith in the power and perceptible 
support of the Holy Spirit. Ascribing 
this to the free gift of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, they will become 
firmly persuaded that the tendering 
power of Redeeming Love, though 
undervalued by too many, is above all 
things prec ious. We are consoled in 
the belief, that the feet of many of 
our beloved young friends have been 
turned into this path. And it is our 
earnest desire, that neither the fear of 
man, the offence of the cross, an aver- 
sion to the simplicity of the truth, wor 
the activity of their own wills, may 
interrupt their progress ; but that they 
may, through the unfoldings of Divine 
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counsel, come to know an establish- 
ment in that faith which giveth the 


victory. (1 John v. 4.) 


And, dear friends, you who love the 
truth, and who are in the vigour of 


life; feeling as you must the many 
blessings of which you have been par- 


takers, and the privilege it is to be 


employed in the smallest degree, in 


the service of the Lord, let it be your 


concern to offer your hearts to his 
disposal, and uuder his sacred guidance, 


to become devoted to the support of 


his cause. 

May our dear elder brethren and 
sisters, though often depressed on va- 
rious accounts, be, by continued watch- 
fulness unto prayer, endued with ca- 
pacity to trust in God. May they 
receive that Divine support which will 
enable them acceptably to endure the 
remaming trials of time; and, being 
preserved in liveliness and meekness 
of spirit, be prepared to enter into rest 
everlasting.—larewell. 

Signed in and on behalf of the 

Meeting, by 
W. DILLWORTH CREWDSON, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 
ee 

Academic Examination, Carmarthen. 

[From The Cambrian Newspaper, printed 
at Swansea, July 19. } 

Tur Annual Assembly connected 
with the Presbyterian College in Car- 
marthen, was held at Lammas-strect 
chapel, on Thursday the 3d inst. when 
upwards of forty ministers were pre- 
sent. A meeting was held the pre- 
ceding evening at six o'clock, when 
Mr. Williams, of Builth, introduced 
the service, and Mr. Bulmer, of Ha- 
verfordwest, preached, in English, 
from Psalm ly. 22; and Mr. Powell, of 
Caebach, preached, in Welsh, from 1 
Cor. ix. 24; Mr. Griftiths, of Glandwr, 
concluded by prayer. On Thursday 
morning, at ten o'clock, Dr. Lindsay, 
of Londow, preached, in English, from 
Eph. iv. 5; and Mr. Lewis, of Tre- 
dustan, preached, in Welsh, from | 
John iii. 18. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon, Mr. Rees, of London, 
preached, in English, from Acts iv. 
18, 19, 20; and Mr. Jeremy, of LJan- 
dovery, mags in Welsh, from Phil. 
ii, 1 Messrs. Joves, Thomas, Evans, 
Griffiths and Davies, couducted the 
devotional parts of the servic es, and 
- Hymns were given out by Mr. 

eter. Ono Friday moruing, at ten 
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o'clock, Dr. Rees, Dr. Lindsay and 
James Esdaile, Lsq., who had bees 
deputed by the Presbyterian Board ty 
visit the College, attended at the 
school-room, for the examination of 
the students. Many other ministers 
and lay gentlemen were also present, 
The students were examined in He. 
brew, Greek and Latin; Divinity, 
ecclesiastical History, Jewish Anti. 
quities, Logic, Natural and Experi. 
mental Philosophy, Universal Gram- 
mar and the Belles Lettres. Also, in 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Se 
tions, Mensuration, Land-surveying 
and Algebra. At the close of the 
examination, Dr. Rees and Dr. Lindsay, 
in elegant and appropriate speeches, 
thanked the tutors for their unwearied 
diligence in the discharge of their im- 
portant duties; congratulated the stu- 
dents on their exemplary conduct and 
improvement in literature ; and in 
the liveliest terms expressed their full 
approbation of what they had wit- 
nessed, aud the satisfaction which the 
flourishing state of the College afforded 
them. Dr. R.and Dr. L. having sat 
down, Mr. Rees, of London, rose, and 
in a short, but elegant speech, voticed 
the liberal principles on which the 
College at Carmarthen was founded, 
the impartiality of the Board in the 
admission of students, the friendly and 
candid behaviour of the tutors to all 
the students, whatever their religious 
opinions might be, and the love and 
friendship which subsist between stu- 
dents of different sentiments, educated 
at the College. Dr. Lindsay cou 
cluded the whole with a solema and 
appropriate prayer. 
' ———— 
Manchester College, York. 
Tar thirty-first Annnal Meeting 0 
Trustees of Manchester ¢ ‘ollege, ¥ oth, 
was held at Cross-street Chapel 
Rooms, Manchester, on Friday, ” 
gust Ist, Samuel Shore, Esq» ° 
Meersbrook, in Derbyshire, 1" { 
Chair. The meeting was atteo 
bv the Rev. John Yates, of Liverpoe’s 
the Rev. Chas. Wellbeloved, of Yorks 
the Rey. William Shepherd, of Gate 
acre, the Rev. Benjamin Mee 
Glasgow, the Rev. William Tur ’ 
Jun., of York, David Ainsw orth, pm 
of Preston, John Lightbody, 
Esq., of Liverpool, and * aiding in 
assemblage of ‘Trustees 
Manchester and the neighbou 
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The proceedings of the Committee, 
since the last annual meeting, were 
read by one of the Secretaries, were 
approved of and confirmed, and the 
accounts of the Treasurer, which had 
been previdusly audited, were laid 
before the meeting and passed. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
voted to the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Visiter, Treasurer and Deputy 
Treasurers, Secretaries, Auditors and 
Committee. 

Joseph Strutt, Psq., of Derby, was 
elected President, to succeed Benjamin 
Gaskell, Esqy., M.P. of Thornes House, 
Yorkshire. 

James ‘Touchet, Esq., of Broom 
House, near Manchester, Peier Mar- 
tineau, Eisq., of St. Albans, and Daniel 
Gaskell, E'sq., of Lupsett, Yorkshire, 
were re-elected Vice-Presidents ; and 
Abraham Crompton, Esq., of Lune 
Villa, near Lancaster, was chosen as 
the new Vice-President, to succeed 
Mr. Joseph Strutt. 

George William Wood, Esq., was 
re-elected ‘Treasurer; Mr. ‘Thomas 
Henry Robinson and the Rev. John 
Gooch Robberds, were re-elected Se- 
cretaries; and the Committee of the 
preceding year were re-chosen, with 
the exception of Nathaniel Philips, 
Esq., Jonathan Brooks, Esq., and 
William Duckworth, Esq., of Man- 
chester, who were ineligible from non- 
attendance, and who are succeeded by 
James M‘Connel, Exq., of Manches- 
ter, the Rev. William Jevons, of Al- 
tringham, and Benjamin Heywood 
Bright, Esqy., of Manchester. 

The only change made in the De- 
puty Treasurers is occasioned by the 
resignation of Dr. Thomson, who is 
about to leave Halifax, and to settle 
at Leeds. He is succeeded by Raw- 
don Briggs, Jun., Lisq., of Halifax. 

he report made of the state of the 
unds was encouraging. ‘The annual 
subscriptions discontinued during the 
past vear amount to upwards of £40 ; 
bat hotwithstanding the distresses of 
the times, a still Jorger sum has 
een received in new annual subsenp- 
tions; and the total amount of the 
stbscription list is now very nearly 
£700 per annum. The bhenefactions 

of the year amount to £156 Ss. Od. 

and the congregational collections to 
£128 Sey id 

* sum of £150 185. was voted 

% an addition to the permanent fund, 

VOL. xan. 4c 


and £200 was appropriated to the 
further discharge of the debt on the 
York Buildings. 

There were thirteen divinity stu- 
dents in the « ollege last sess) "iy, tw clve 
of whoin were on the foundation, but 
oue of these was obliged, by ill health, 
to return Lome soon after Christmas. 
The number of lav-students was 
seventeen. Mr. Be W. Norris, who 
left the College a year ago, has since 
settled as minister with the Presby- 
terian congregation at Dean Row, in 
Cheshire. Mr. Cannon, the only di- 
vinity student who has this year 
finished Ins course, is shortly to pro- 
ceed to Kdinburgh, to supply the 
Unitarian chapel in that city, 

Mr. Richard Shaweross, of Man- 
chester, was admitted on the founda- 
tion for the next session, as a divinity 
student. 

As an additional stimulus to exep- 
tion in the divinity students, it was 
ordered that an extra exlnbition of 
five guineas per annum should be 
granted during the fourth and fifth 
years of their course, to such of the 
divinity students as should hereafter 
be successful competitors for the first 
general prize. ‘The exhibition to be 
ne in the purchase of theologi- 
cal books. 

The Rev. William Shepherd, of 
Gateacre, has offered a second classical 
prize of the value of live guineas, to 
be awarded at the close of the next 
session, for the best critical essay on 
the second book of \ irgil’s Eneid. 

After the business of the day had 
terminated, and Mr. Shore hed left 
the chair, it was taken by the Rev. 
John Yates, of Liverpool, and the 
thanks of the meeting were voted to 
Mr. Shore for lis services. 

The trustees and supporters of the 
College afterwards dined together, as 
usual, at the Bridgewater Arms, when 
Mr. Shore took the chair. ‘The pre- 
cenee of their much respected and 
venerable friend, who, in his cightieth 
year, had travelled on horsebac k the 
day preceding ‘nearly fifty miles, to 
honour them by his attendance, added 
ereatly to the interest of the meeting. 
The inimation and gaiety with which 
he presided over the festivities of the 
day, and the playful wit with which 
he introduced many of the toasts, had 
the happiest effect on the company. 

About ninety gentlemen sat down 
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to dinner, and im the course of the 
evenilteg, Mr. W ell be loved, of York, 
Vir. Yates, of Liverpool, Mr. William 
‘Turner, Jun » Ol \ ork, Mr. $ hephe rd, 
of Gateacre, Mr. Mardon, of Gl SYyOW, 
Mr. Bakewell, of Chester, Nir. John 
Ashworth, of New Church, in Rossen- 
dale, Mr. Johns and Nir. RLobberd: 
Manchester, Mr Iva 


) t bd 
Bros KS, OL Li\Ce, 


and Mr. George William Wood, of 


Manchester, and other gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting. After Mr. Shore 
had retired, the chair was taken for 
a short time by Mr. Shepherd, and 
the meeting then broke up highly 
gratified by the whole proceedin 
the day. 


T. HL. ROBINSON, 
J.G. ROBBERDSs, 


~ecretarics. 


Manchester, Vth Aug. Isl7. 


Prize 


Cornea 


Ni di fs, Nession Is]O-17, 


) , 
Prizes.— For di: ice 
' tlavity of condi i, 
confined to Ntudents of not more 


thie years standing. 


proficiency and re 


than 


Ist Prize —Mr. William Uenry Fletcher, 
of Live rpool, first vear, Tay Student 
2d Prize.—Mr. Francis Fletcher. of Liver- 


pool, second year, Lay Student. 
3d Prize — My John We tht lowe d, of \ 0} -* 


second year, Divinity Student 


Priz‘r.—Fo the hest de- 
Oration at the 
Annual Evvamination. 


Mr. Samuel Wood, of Liverpool, fourth 
year, Divinity Student 


Coutres 
livered Nermon or 


Mavuematicat Prize.—Giown 
Mr. Philips, of Park. 
Mr Nich W. 


Pyne, first year, Lay Student. 


by 


Gibson, of Newcastle-on- 
Cauasstcat Prize.—Given by the Rer. 
Walliam Shepherd, of Gateacre. 

Mr. John Wellbeloved, of York, second 

year, Divinity Student 

T. H. ROBINSON, 

J. G. ROBBERDs, 

Secretaries. 
York, July ist, 1817. 
—_—— 
New Unitarian Chapel at Starnforth, 

near Thorne. 
SiR, 

It has long been the wish of the 
friends and advocates of Unitarianism 
in Stainforth, that a small and com- 
modious chapel should be erected, in 
which they could conduct their public 
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Intelligence. —New Unitarian Chapel at Stainforth, near Ther 
A ’ iorne, 


FCHQIOUS SCTVICES, | hie room in Which 
thre y HOW Asst nible Is sO ThCcOnVe; ent 
ee] 


Hh many respects, as to he One Very 


powe riul Lilé ails of ré tarding ihe pro- 
gress of those doctrines which, though 


stigmatize gaa *  F meverous, unfeelug 
ang pernicious, they know to be be. 
levorent—unspeakibly bevevolent in 


their tendenes » ana honourable, un- 
speakably honourab!e, tothe character 
and government of our great and mer. 
cliul Creator, | 

Lnder these 
the 
aoy means in ther power, to the dit 
fusion of the 
dor irines of the (la Isthan re LO, al 1 
of | romotin 


virtue, several of the 


impressions, and with 
ausious desire of coutributing, by 


pure aud unadulterated 


the practice of prety ana 


friends and ad- 


vocates of b aitartanism in “tamk rth, 
at a’meeting held July Oth, 1817, 
‘ ° \ ‘ . 
ir. Martin Stunpson in the chairs, 


unanimously acopted the following 
resolutions -— 
Resolved—tlirst, That as the place 
of worship tu which the Unitanans at 
Stainforth now assemble, is so small 
as scarcely to contain sixty individuals 
without | inconvenience, 
and so forbidding in its appearance as 
to deter several respectable families, 
who are now friendly to the cause, 
from joiming the society, they are 
determined to adopt such measures as 
may enable them to erect a neat and 
commodious building in which they 
can conduct their public religious 
ScCTVICeS, 

Secondly, That Mr. Simpson and 
Mr. William Marsdin be requested to 
inquire whether a suitable plot of 
ground could be proc ured upon . hich 
a chapel might be erected, and to a& 
certain the probable amount of the 
expense that would be ieur in 
building the same. 

Thirdly, That Messrs. Marsdin and 
Simpson ‘be also requested to os 
public meeting of the Unpitariats a 
Stainforth and neighbourhood, 4s ne 
as they have inquired into the practl- 
cability of building a chapel, and tt 
cured an estimate of the pre 
amount of the expenses with whicl 4 
would be attended: whep such fur 
ther resolutions shall be adopted ra 
may be deemed necessary 1 the 4 
complishment of their objec ieee 

Marrin Simpson, aoe 

In consequence of the above 


tions, Messrs. Marsdin and > 


considerable 
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agreed to call a mecting of the friends 


t 
and advocates of U nitortanisim in Stain- 
forth, on Thursday, July 24th, 1817, 
when the fiev. John Gaskell being 
called to the chur, if was stated— 

First, Vhatan elrtht plot of ground 
in the held adjotutege the building ta 
which the Uniteortons at Stainforth 
at pre sent assetmmble for public we rship, 


‘ 
‘ 


could be pro ired for any sum that 
Messrs. Marsdin and Simpson might 
think proper to offer. 

Second, That the probable amount 
of the expenses that would be incurred 
imerecting a chapel, upon as econo- 
micala plan as possible, intended to 
contam about a hundred and twenty 
persons, would not exceed one hundred 
and thirty pounds, which, together 
with a pote ce of land laree enough for 
a chapel and burial ground, &e Ke. 
would be extended to about one hun- 
dred and eighty or ninety pounds, 

It was then resolved—First, That a 
chapel capable of containing about 
one hundred and twenty persous be 
erected as soon as possible, in the vil- 
lage of Stainforth, for the purpose of 
conducting the public worship of 
God upon the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. 

second, That a subscription be im- 

mediately entered into, for the pur- 
pose of defray ing the expense that 
may be incurred in butiding the 
same, 
Third, That in case the subscrip- 
tions collected at Stainforth and in the 
heighbourhood, should be found ina- 
dequate to defray the expense that will 
be necessarily attendaut upon buthding 
the chapel, application be made to 
our distant friends for their benevo 
lent assistance, through the medium 
of the Month), Repository, or in any 
other way that may hereafler be 
deemed expedient. , 

Fourth, ‘That Mr. Martin Simpson 
and Mr. Richard Lee, be requested 
to collect subscriptions in Stainforth 
and the neighbourhood, and that they 
transmit them to the Treasurer when 


— 

‘ifth, That Mr. John Marsdin be 

requested to act as Treasurer, and Mr. 
aria Simpson as Secretary. 

Sixth, That \lessrs. Marsdin, Simp 
*n and Lee, unite their efforts m 
Procuring materinls aud workmen for 

ding the chapel, and in superio- 
tending and directing the same ac- 


cording to the resolutions passed at 
this meeting, * and that these geutle- 
men shall have power to let the build- 
ing of the chapel, in any way they 
ity think propor, To she h undertaker 
or underiakers, as may appear. to 
them best qu ified forthe work and 
most mod 

Seventh, ‘That the friends and 

lvocates of Unitarianism m= Stain- 


. , . : 
jorth and the neighbourhood, be re- 


ocerate tb charges, 


Spe ifully solicnted, by ihe Secretary. 
to lend their assistance in conveying 
to Stainforth the materials for building 
the chapel, in order to dimimsh, as 
far as possilyle, the expense with which 
it wall be attended. 

highth, Phat as soon as a chapel 
has been erected at Stainforth, for the 
purpose of conducting the pable wor- 
ship of God upon the principles of 
Lwiterian Christimnity, tsholl be con- 
veved to the like uses and trusts as 
those to which the Cnitanon chapel 
at Thorne is conveyed, with a lke 
proviso, that in case Loitarian wor- 
ship shall cease to be couducted in it 
for the space of two years, it shall be 
at the disposal of the Committee, for 
the time being, of the Unitarian bund 
in London. 

Joun Gaskets, Charman. 

As soon as Mr. Gaskell had left the 
chair a subscriplion was unmediately 
entered into, and thirty-one pounds four 
shillings and six pence were collected 
before the company dismissed, In ad- 
dition to this sum, twenty-two pounds 
and sixteen shillings have since been 
collected in Stainforth, ‘Thorne and 
the neighbourhood. rom the state- 
ment, however, that has been given of 
the expense that will be incurred in 
erecting the chapel, &e., it will be 
perceived that a deht of about one 
hundred and thirty-six pounds w il still 
romain to be discharged, w lich, though 
to some societies it might appear very 
small, would for many years remain a 
very grievous burden to the Unita- 
rians at Stamforth, who are as yet 
but few in number, and by far the 
majority of whom are of the Isbour 


¢ Rerween the first and se 
tions the plan of the chapel was ttn duced 
and a rreed upon, but which, it was 
hoaght. could not be intraded upos the 
notice of your readers, without oceupying 
reat a portion of your valuable Re- 


md resolu. 


too ru 
pository 



















































































ing classes of the commuvity) should 
they be unable to procure the bene- 
volent assistance of theirdistant friends 


Nothing in fact but the anti ipation of 


such assistance could have encouraged 
them to commence the building of a 
chapel, the foundation stone of which 
was laid on Monday the Isth uit. by 
Mr. Francis Moat, who expressed 
with Christian fervour the following 
devout wish on the occasion :— 
**God grant his blessing that it may 
answer the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, may it tend to promote the 
glory of God and the vood of our fel- 
low -creatures.’ ble Unitariaus at 
Stainfurth are far from being ignorant 
of the numerous calls which have lately 
been made upon the kindness of the 
common supporters of the cause which 
they have espoused, but they are happy 
in being able to reflect that there 
are many among the behevers in the 
faith “ once delivered unto the saints,” 
who are neither wanting in the incli- 
nation ner in the ability to offer their 
benevolent assistance when they have 
reason to expect that it will not be 
abused but converted to the “ glory 
of God and the good of our fellow- 
creatures.” ‘To these individuals they 
therefore beg leave, Vir. Editor, to 
submit the consideration of their cir- 
cumstances, through the medium of 
your Monthly Repository. 

I have only to add the request, Sir, 
that you will be pleased to receive any 
subscriptions that may be presented 
towards defraying the expense that 
will be incurred im erecting a Unita- 
rian Chapel at Stainforth, and to re- 
port the names of the individuals by 
whom they are presented, in your 
Monthly Repository. Subscriptions 
will also be received by Dr. Thomson, 
of Leeds; Rev. P. Wright, Sh: field ; 
Rev. Johu Gaskell, Thorne; and Mr. 
Johu Marsdin, Levells, near Thorne. 

MARTIN SIMPSON, 

Ntain forth, Nept. 10th, 1817. 

P.S. It may not perhaps be im- 
proper to state, in addition to what 
has been already said, that Stainforth 
is a small village, about three miles 
from Thorne and seven from Don- 
caster Though it does not contain 
more than abvut inhabitants, 
% 18 surrounded by other villages in 
which there are a few Unitarians, and 
many favourable to the cause. 
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There is no Meeting-house or Es. 
tablished Church in Stainforth. iy 
Methodists and Calvinists, it is true, 
conduct public worship in their own 
dwelling-houses ; but they have po 
chapel eX pre ssly set apart for that 
purpose. 

Mr. John Gaskell, who has lately 
settled as the Pastor of the | uitarian 
Church at ‘Thorne, preaches also at 
Stainforth every Sunday afternoon; 
and we coufidently anticipate that his 
labours among us, assisted by several 
auspicious circumstances of a local 
nature, which now seem to favour us, 
will be attended with considerable 
success as soon as we shall have pro- 
cured a neat and commodious place 
of worship. 

We are desired to add the followmg 
notice :— 

The new Unitarian Chapel at Stain- 
forth will be opened on Thursday, 
October Oth, 1817, when the Rev. R. 
Wright, Unitarian Missionary, 1s €x- 
pected to officiate, Service to com- 
mence at half-past eleven o'clock, 
‘There will also be service in the evel- 
ing. 

— 
Subseriptions to the Unitarian Chapel, 
Glasvow. 

I earnestly recommend this case to 
the consideration of the Unitanan 
public, as highly important, conceiving 
that on the prosperity of the Unitarian 
Church in Glasgow, the spread and 
success of Unitariauism in the W est of 
Scotland in no small degree depends. 

Richard Wright. 


In London. 


Mr. John Bowring - - ~ ° ] : . 
Rey. John Evans - - zo : 4 6 
Friends to the Cause eo «6 a 
Messrs. Balls ._ 4&2 B- 
Mr Edward Bow ring - - - l 9 4 
Rev. Joseph Hutton - . 0} 

At Yeot il 0 6 
Rev. Samuel Fawcett - - * oe 


Mr. E. Batten se ove es 

At Moreton. 0 , 
Rev. Jacob Isaac - : 110 0 
New Meeting Congregation 


Ai Sidmouth. ' 9 9 
Rev. E. Butcher - - - * * 
At Exmouth . 0 0 
Charles Baring, Esq. - ~ 
At Kxrete’. , 10 a 
Rev. James Manning .- 08 
J. F. Barham, Esq. - - ~*~ ° oie e 


John Mackintosh, Esq. - . 








Mr. Mountjoy - - 
Rev. W. Hincks - - 
J}. M.Wileocks - - 


Abyaham Tozer, Esq. 
Mr. Abraham Tozer, jun. 


Mr. James Cross 
Rev Joseph Bretland 


Rev. John Keurick (ot Yor 


Mr. B.P.Pope -  - 


Mr. ‘V. Bowring - 


Small sums collected by a Young 


Friend - = - - 


At Crewkerne, 
Friend, by Rev. W. Blake - 


At Bu ming ham. 


Rev. J. Kentish - - 
Mr.Corn - - - . 
Mr. Ridont - - - 
Miss Mansells 

Mi James Belcher 
Mark Sanden, Fsq. - 


- 


Messis, Waterhouse and Ryland 


Richard Peyton, Esq 


tt West Bromwich 


Mr. Archibald Keurick 


ft Altringham., 


Rev. William Jevons 


Joha Worthy igton, Esq. 


William Kighy, bsq 
Isaac Harrop, Esq. - 


Hugo Worthington, Esq 


At Manchester. 
George W. Wood, Esq. 


Rev. Johu Grundy - 
Robert Philips, Esq 


- 


Rev. Joha ¥ ates (of Liverpool) 


S. Shore, Esq (Meersbrook) - 
Richard Sanderson, Esq 
Mr. C Armitage (of Dukenfield) 


— Beutley, Esq. - 
Mr John Hail - - 
Mr. Thomas Wilkins 

Mr Samuel Kay 7 
" H. Robinson, Esq. 
tr. Robert Kay - - 
bey Wo Johus . . 
M.W.Croft . - 


Jaros Tonchett, jun. Esq. - 


Mr. Thomas Geary - 
F.Samuel Jackson 


F emeph Pilkington - 
ev.v urner (of y ork) ° 


Rev. © Wellbeloved (of ditto) 


t. Becamin Heywood 


Mr. B i Briet 
: git - 
Mr. Joh Ashton - 


Mr. Thoms Phillips 
M.C 


T ; . 
Rev. W. Harkes - 
Mr. Cue “ 


Mr. Pendlet« > «= 
Mr. W. Reynids . 
Mrs G. Marrs 

Mr. John Barry 
Mr.Golland - 2 
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I 0 0 Warr: ngton, 
010 G W Smith, Esq " . «2 « £4.64 
010 G6 Ars. Eaton - - -- 100 
1 0 0 Lat M rpool 
1 O O | Mr, Freme and Friends - - 600 
010 6 Glasgou 
3 3 O Captain Henrison ; . cee 
010 6 _ 
1 0 0 Unitarian Worship, Huddersfield. 
010 6 On the Sst ult. a new and large 
room, in the populous town of Mud- 
310 0 dersfield, was opened for Unitarion 
5 0 0 worship, by the Rev, James Kaye, 
Rev. Jeremiah Donoghue, and the 
P Rev. John Beattie. There were threc 
1 ; : sermons—all well attended. In the 
10 0 afternoon scores, pay, hundreds weut 
1 1 9 #Way, not being able to get in. Seve- 
0 10 6 ral stood in the street to listen at the 
1 0 0. door and windows. 
1 0 0 Ee 
1 0 0 Removals, \c. amongst Unitarian 
Ministers. 
1 oo The Rev. Rogerr Larrcer, late of 
Birmingham, has accepted the pasto- 
010 6 ral office in the Presbyterian Cougre- 
2 0 O- gation, Gainsborough. 
5 0 0 The Rev. N. Heaxuxen, of Gains- 
2 0 0 porough, has accepted on invitation 
2 0 9 from the congregation at Bradford, 
Yorkechire, late under the pastoral care 
L 1} © of the Rev. H. Turner, now of Not- 
, : rs tiagham. 
“ 2 6 he tev. Vir. ¢ AN von, of the Man. 
2 3 0 chester College, York, is going to 
1 0 © Supply for some months at Edinburgh. 
010 6 fhe Rev. Jonw Corrie has ac: 
1 0 © cepted the office of co-pastor, with 
010 6. the Rev. Mr. Kell, of the Presbyterian 
010 6 Congres tion at the Old Meeting, 
1 0 © Birmingham, 
. @ @ = 
oe FELLOWSHIP FUNDS. 
on ¢ FE reter. 
: ; On Sunday, August 17th, a meet- 
010 6 Ms was held wm the lecture room, at 
) 0 o Georges Mecting, bixeter, for the 
010 6 purpose of forming a Fellow ship Fund 
010 6 Society in the congregation. The Rev. 
1 0 0 W. Llincks introdnes d the business by 
1 0 0 prayer, and an address on the objects 
010 6 and advantages of the society. After 
1 0 0 which, Mr. Hincks having been called 
1 0 © to the chair, a series of resolutions 
1? © were passed respecting the formation 
0 9 and government of the society, vod 
enw ° appomnting a committee and officers for 
: - : the eusutog vear. ; It was — tou 
1 1 © name the society, The Lxeter Unita- 
01 6 rian Fellowship Fund. Its objects 
010 6 were stated to be, to afford occasional 
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contributions to Unitarian Chapels 


about to be ere ted or. ) ured, tothe 


Unitanan Fund Society, and to Uni 
tarian Acacenites, a l to promote o¢ 

nerally the diffusion f Lo nit en prin 
ciples, Subscript! . j limited to 
one penny a week. A| tan hundred 


subscribers have already given their 
nanies, and additions are daily made 
to the list. ‘The formation of this so- 
ciety has been some time ta contein- 
plation, but has been dela ed by vari 
ous accidental Circullistances, it is 
hoped that similar ones will soon be 
established im several of the neigh 


bourmwg congregations, W. ii. 
E-veter, hug. th, IS17. 
aL ase 
IR, 


Livery person who is anxious for 
the ditiusion of religious knowledge 
must have noticed with delight the 
wcounts that have been given in the 
Repository of the formation of Fel- 
lowship funds in ditlerent parts of 
the kingdom. ‘The good that may re- 
sult from these tustitutions is incaleu- 
lable, for the « byects which they em- 
brace are various and extensive. Be- 
sides placiog at the disposal of con- 
gregations, funds which would not 
otherwise have beey collected, thes 
will tend to unite in closer bonds the 
mdividual members of our societies, 
by exciting amongst them an interest 
for the promotion of Christian truth. 
One of the le ding causes of the rapid 
increase of the \lethodists may be 
found in the union that exists amonyst 


= 


the members of each congregation. 


The ire mlerwoven with each other 
by s ilies Of Various descriptions ; 
the attenti n of every individual Is 
kept alive to the advancement of reli- 
gious truth by active engagements; 
amievery oue feels himself of import 
ance to the su ess OF the couse which 
he has CS}) ec, ‘eit oOhmowers « 
(Calvin are pursuing the same meaus 
for the increas: and prescry 
their congregations. In almost ever 
Meeting are to be fonu sungay 
Schools and Congrevational Book 
ciches, Tract Societies md NI ' 
Funds; whilst the vou rf are en 
couraged and exhorted to form 
Amourst themsely es puiverele us 
crtions of various kines Liem > thre 


mem rs of the cdith rent societies are 

actively employed in the support of 
? - 

what they are taught to couside r 





important truth: the connexion tha 
exists amangst them Lecomes stronger 
and more pleasing by perpetual iuter- 
course; anda growing attachment to 
the mstitutions, in which they are in. 
dividually engaged, binds the m to. 
gether with ties almost indissoluble. 
belh wship bun Is, in some me sure, 
promise to have a like pleasing and 
beneficial intluence upon Unitarian 
cougregations. ‘They will create, in 
every society where they are establish. 
ed, an chyect towards which the ever. 
vies of individuals may be exerted; 
they willaugment the pecuniary means 
of our congregations, and call forth ge- 
nerally a cesive for the extension of 
Unitarian truth. By the Christian 
emulation to do good, which must ae- 
ct ssarily be excited, they will tend to 
kindle amongst the members of our 
socicties a glow of religious zeal. San- 
guine as | am as to the advantages 
that will mediately and immediately 
arise from the general adoption of 
these socreties, you will believe that 
it is with the highest satisfaction that 
I acquaint you, that a ellowship 
Fund has just been established at 
Lewes. The two Congregations have 
joined their strength in this Institu- 
tion, and the prospect of success 18 
very encouraging. i take the libe rty 
of transmitting you a copy of the reso- 
lutions which have been agreed to, 
and which are now acted upon: 
you think it proper to insert them, 
their appearance in your Repository 
will oblige our friends. T. W. HL 
Reesol (trons. ‘ 
1. That a Seciety be formed ‘ illes 
the Lewes Fellowship Fund, for th 
promotion of Unitariamism. iy 
» ‘Phat the objects of this Furd 
shall be the distribution of rehgves 
tracts, affording occasional relief to 
Christian congregations, caving — 
tance to Unitarian Academies 
promoting ge nerally the dithiwent of 
rengrous tr th. norted 


| 1} ‘ 
Chatthis! und stall be Sy’! 
yw penny 


ant 


by weekly contributions of 
and upwards; to be colleced ever) 
SIN wee ks. 

t. That a Committee o 
sous, including a Treasure* 
Hb empower 
nod for the di- 
a of the funds 


bly to the 


‘ifleen per 
wd secre 


tarv (five of whom sh 
to act), shall be appor 
rection and appropriatt 
of this Society, aged 


objects before stated. 
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% That the Committee shall be 
chosen equally from the Westgate and 
Southover congregations: and that at 
the close of a year, five of the number 
who shall have attended the meetiugs 


of the Commuttee the least number ot 


umes, shall not be re-elected tor the 
ensuing \eur. 

6. That the Committee shall meet 
every six weeks, at four o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon, at the Westgate 
and Southover Meetings, alternately, 
when every subscriber shall be at 
liberty to attend; but that the right 
of voting shall be confined to the 
Commitice. 

7. That an annual General Meeting 
shall be held on the first Sunday in 
September, every year, when the 
Committee shall be named for the 
easuing year, the accounts audited, 
and the report of the Committee read. 
8 That in cases of emergency, the 
Secretary shall be empowered to call 
a special meeting of the Commitiee. 

Mr. T. FISHER, 7'reasurer. 
Rev. T. W. HORSFIELD, See. 


Newport, Isle of Wight. 

A Meeting was held at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Newport, Isle of Wight, on 
Sunday, Sept. 7, 1817, immediately 
after the afternoon service, for the 
Pig of establishing a Fellowship 

und. Thomas ¢ ‘ooke, Sen. qj]. Was 
called to the Chair. Several resolu- 
tions were passed declaratory of the 
nature and objects of the Society, and 
Stating the rules by which it is to be 
governed. ‘Thomas Cooke, Sen, Esq. 
Was appointed Presidceutof the Society, 
aud Mr. A. Clarke, Treasurer and Se- 
Cretary. Livery person present joimed 
the Society, and many others have 
tae their names as subscribers to the 

und since the meeting. 

a 
DOMESTIC. 
MisceLuaNrous. 
Dissenting Weeting Houses. 
Hayes v. the Poor Rates of Pailton. 

Warwick, Ju/y 17. 
Tuts was an appeal brought in con- 

Sequence of an assessment lately made 
of a Baptist Chapel, cre ted about 
four \ears ago, in the hamlet of Pailton, 
i the parish of Monks Kirby. In 
Position to the inclinations of the 
habitants of the hamlet, this Chapel 

been assessed to the last four rates, 
“ of the annual value of 71. Although 


the amount was small, t principle 
‘vs ! nport iil; il dl, tiieretore, the 
persots race is Une OCCUPLCE ct nsidered 
tibial 3 thie CAPM SCS HPCCeOssary foreh 
gious worship equalled the receipts, 


, ] 
there Was ho beuelicial occupuliog, 


mid iat wo rate upon him, im respect 
of the Chapel, could legaliy be m; {*. 
bie had therefore tprprine to **the Sx 

ciety for the Protection of the Re Ss 
Libs rty of Dissenters,’ lil } lou, 
and they had authorized him to appeal 


avopuest the rate. 


When the byrne i was called, ana 
s 5 | 
\Ty rye cicy nal “iT be V GCIs, who 
were « usci tor ; | lant, were 
proces Lidl rh Lila pape I. Ir. ten li, 
on the part of the parish ofheers, 


tated that the were convinced the 
rate could not be sustamed, and that 
he was tostructed to consent that the 
rate should be quashed, mad | rf, pod 
by them tothe appeihant for his costs; 
and which was QCCOPUIIRTY ordered 
by the Court. 

, —- 

General Nynod of Ulster. 

Ara meeting of this Presbyterian 
Assembly, held ou Friday, June the 
th, the Rev. \Ir. Carlyle moved for 
the reading of the report of a depu- 
tation to Lord Castlereagh respecting 
the education of tin Protestant Pres- 
byterian students for (‘hureh. 
Lord Castlereagh had asked whether 
this was a matter of discipline, which 
it certainly was, as the education m 
cluded not merely the classic languages 
or even theology, but moral education 
also. tie observed, thatat Cookstown, 
an individual, styleng himself | ord 


( astlereagh, state ‘* bry vel i nies 


sages, that “‘(Coovernment might regal | 
their electing a professor to teach their 
students in theolowy : nact ot the 

tility to them, and they were theretore 
required to desist.” “ Who, or what 
was this Lord Castlereagh, that he 
should send such message to the 
synod of Liste \\ he an bilder? 
Lind be his credentials with him 

What right had he to obtrude him olf 
officially on their ae eratious lhe 


j 


Rev. Mr. C. coneluded | 
" | 
a declarators et, that the considered 


! ropos ny 


the education of stadentsa as a matter 
lesposthy il lise ipline, in wha h 
determined to adumt of no 


of «of 


they are 
interference whatever. Allusions Ww 


the debate are made to a letter of 
Mr. Peel's, and to some other inter- 
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ference with the academical institution 
at Belfast. After long discussion, in 
which many of the clergy spoke, the 
motion was carried by a great majority, 
andthe S vnodimmediately after elected 
the Rev. Mr. Hev to the vacant Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity. 
TT 
Concessions to the Catholics. 

[From the Morning Chronicle, July 10.) 


We have no doubt but that the 
liberal part of the community will be 
surprised, as well as rejoiced, to learn 
that a bill las passed both Houses of 
Parliament, which completely does 
away and removes the most obnoxious 
incapacities that stood in the way of 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 
A bill, similar in substance and eflect 
to that on the pretence of which the 
Administration of Lord Grenville and 
Lord Grey was put an end to, has 
passed through both Houses almost 
sub silentio: and what renders the cir- 
cumstance more singular is, that it 
was first introduced into the House of 
Lords by one of the Regent's Minis- 
ters, and that it went through all its 
stages in the hearing of a full bench 
of Bishops! It is entitled — 

“An Act to regulate the adminis- 
tration of oaths in certain cases to 
officers in his Majesty's land and 
sea forces.—W hereas by certain Acts 
passed in the reign of his Majesty's 
royal predecessors, it was provided, 
that officers in his Majesty's Royal 
Navy and officers in his Majesty's 
Army shall take certain oaths, and 
make and subscribe certain declara- 
tions, before they shall enter upon the 
Offices or places of trust to which they 
may be appointed: and whereas doubts 
have been entertained whether the 
provisions of the said Acts are still in 
force in that behalf, &e. Be it there- 
fore enacted by the King’s most excel- 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
lemporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that from and 
after the it shall and may 
be lawful to and for his Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, the 
Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of ( ‘reat Britain and Ireland, 
or the Commissioners for executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral afore- 
sud, the Commander in Chief of his 


Majesty's Land Forces, the Maste; 
General of the Ordnance, and the 
Secretary at War for the time being, 
respectively, or any other persons 
thereunto lawfully authorized, to de. 
liver commissious or warrants to any 
officer or ofticers in his Majesty's Koval 
Navy, Land Forces, or Royal Marines, 
without previously requiring such of 
ficer or officers to take the said oaths, 
or make and subscribe the said deela- 
rations; any thing m any Act or Acts 
contained to the contrary thereof in 
any wise notwithstanding. 

“ Provided always, That nothing 
herein contained shall extend or be 
construed to extend to any oaths rm 
quired by any Act or Acts now m 
force to be taken, or to any declan- 
tions thereby required to be made and 
subscribed, by such officer or officers 
as aforesaid, after he or they shall have 
accepted and received such comunis- 
sions or warrants as aforesaid.’ 

By the provisions of this Bill, the 
great obstacle to the entry of Roman 
Catholics into the army and navy, 
and to their advancement to the 
highest rank in the service, is com- 
pletely and wisely withdrawn. ‘They 
are not to be called on to take the 
oaths before entering the army © 
navy ; and we need not tell our con 
stitntional readers, that after they 
have entered the service, all farther 
obligation of taking the oaths or the 
sacrament, is done away by the annual 
Act of Indemnity which is passed at 
the beginning of each session. All 
religious distinction, therefore, Is 
moved as to the military and naval 
service; and there can be in future ve 
obstacle to a Roman Catholic rising © 
the command of an army—or C0 be 
the Lord High Admiral of England, 
if that office should cease to be a 
commission. We highly applaud the 
wisdom and liberality of this Act < 
grace; but we cannot help remarking 
as a curiosity, that the measure shoul 

ag . ministers whe 
originate with the very mi par oe 
owe their places to the en is 
made by their predecessors t0 ° 
the same boon for their fellow-sl 


' 1 
jects. That all the bishops sl 


iT} is alse 
have countenanced the Bill & ' 
truly creditable to their sense 
tice, though, after the ms ube 
tion of the language of the traly 


ral-minded Bishop of Nowe 


own we were not prep® 
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it The Bill will have the further 


good effect of doing away one topic of 


division among us—for after this, at 
woGeneral Election, and in no County, 
can the present Ministers presume to 
revive the cry of No Popery,. 
July Lith. 

The Courter, in animadverting on 
the paragraph in our Paper respect- 
ig the Bill which removes the great 
disability suffered by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, savs that we omitted a sentence 
in the Bill, by which the measure is 
misrepresented. We stated in afew 
words the substance of this sentence, 
viz. that there were doubts whether 
the provisions of the ancient Acts 
were still in force: the words being, 
“ Whereas the practice of taking the 
sail oaths, and making and subscrib- 
ing the said declarations by officers, 
previous to their receiving commis 
sions in his Majesty's army, had been 
long disused; and whereas it is ex- 
pedient to remove such doubts, and 
to assimilate the practice of the two 
services.—Be it therefore enacted,” &c. 

Now we submit to the consideration 
of our readers, whether we did not 
state this curious concession of minis- 
ters fairly and candidly. In regard to 
the army, our Roman Catholic bre- 
thren lived upon sufferance. The ex- 
isting law was dispensed with. In 
the navy it was rigorously enforced. 
In the first it hung over them ix ter- 
rorem. In the other it was a positive 
exclusion. The liberal administration 
of Lord Grenville and Lord Grey 
exerted themselves to remove the ob- 
stacle to the fair and honourable am- 
ition of gallant men ; and a cry was 
set up, that his Majesty's coronation 
oath stood in the way. The whole 
bench of bishops, with ove single ex- 
ception, stood up against the dreadful 
alfack on the conscience of the King. 
he whole phalanx of the present 
administration joined the cry—Lord 
Grenville and Lord Grey yielded their 
Places to their principles. The ery of 
No Popery was sounded all over the 
united kingdom, auda vew parliament 
Was elected under the influence of 
that clamour—a parliament that added 
*everal hundred millions to the na- 
hona| debt, and to which we are so 
Peculiarly indebted for the burthens 
under which we labour! The curio- 
sity of the measure therefore is, that 
VOL. X4ay. 4v 


it is identically the same as that in- 
troduced by Lord Grenville and Lord 
(srey, and this is acknowledged by 
The Conrier. © It is very true,” says 
the writer in The Courter, “ that this 
bill is nearly the same in practical 
eflect, as that brought in in 1806, by 
Lords Grenville and Grey, and the 
defeat of which was ove of the grounds 
of their retirement from oflice, but 
the event only shews how crude and 
undigested their measure was, and 
how little they understood of the case, 
since it is clear that the army was at 
that time tn practice open to the Ca- 
tholics, and that it is doubtful whether, 
in daw, both army and navy were not 
so.” It is not easy to conceive a train 
of reasoning more audacious than this, 
and it betrays the pen from which it 
came. Mr. Croker brought this fa- 
mous billinto the Llouse of Commons, 
after it had passed through the House 
of Lords, and this is the strain in 
which he supports it in The Courier ! 
‘The measure is in effect practically 
the same as that of the bill of 1806, 
and vet the former was crude and un- 
digested. ‘This bill is to settle doubts 
that existed on the interpretation of 
ancient laws—and so was the bill of 
1806. This is to open both services 
equally to the Catholics, and to pro- 
tect them against the intolerance of 
any man who might, by administering 
the oaths and requiring the declara- 
tions, prevent them from entering into 
the military or naval service, and so 
was the measure against which the 
whole pack of time-servers, lords of 
the back stairs, courtiers, bishops and 
expectants joined in full cry; and 
upon which the present Cabinet, in 
an evil hour, was formed. So far, 
therefore, from the measure being 
crude and undigested, the conduct 
of the present ministers serves only to 
prove its wisdom and liberality, since 
after ten years’ more experience, after 
having doomed the Roman Catholic 
sopulation to ten years more of doubt- 
ful incapacity as to the army, and of 
total exclusion as to the navy, they 
come forward, acknowledge the in- 
justice of the intolerant system, and 
adopt the very measure for which 
their predecessors were excluded from 
office! In 1807 they gave a secret 
irresponsible advice to his my oy 
that such a concession would at 
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variance with his coronation oath; 
and, in 1817, they give an official 
advice to the Prince Regent, or his 
confidential servants, to go down to 
parliament to give his Royal assent to 
the lill! 
—— 

Warwickshire Unitarian Tract Society. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian ‘Tract Society, established in 
Birmingham, for Warwickshire and 
the neighbouring counties, took place 
at Coseley, in Staffordshire, on Tues- 
day, June 17, 1817. The Rev. James 
Hews Bransby, of Dudley, read the 
Scriptures and conducted the devo- 
tional service. The Kev. James Yates, 
of Birmingham, delivered a very in- 
teresting discourse from 1 Kings xviii. 
21. “ And Elijah came unto all the 
people, and said, ‘ How long halt ve 
between two opivions? If the Lord 
(Jehovah) be God, follow him; but 
if Baal, then follow him.’” Mr. Yates 
first applied the words of the prophet 
to the present state of opinions in this 
country: he then endeavoured to ob- 
Viate the various excuses which men 
commonly urge for declining the ex- 
amination of the most important reli- 
gious controversies: he afterwards 
pointed out the dispositions with 
which such an examivation ought to 
be conducted, and the proper em- 
ployment of religious truth when dis- 
covered, 

After the usual business had been 
transacted, upwards of forty gentle- 
men, members and friends of the so- 
ciety, dined together. In the course 
of the afternoon several subjects, con- 
nected with the progress of Christian 
truth aud with the interests of religious 
liberty, engaged the attention of the 
mecting. The Rev. John Kentish 
having read a letter, addressed to him 
by the Chairman of the Committee, 
for conducting the defence of Mr. John 
Wright, of Liverpool, against whom 
a prosecution had been commenced, 
on the charge of blasphemy, it was 
resolved, ’ 

Il. That the mecting cordially s\m- 
pathize with Mr. Wright in his pre- 
sent circumstances. 

Il. That they will be most happy 
to contribute, indiv idually, to the ex- 
penses which may be necessary for his 
defence, at the ensuing assizes, at Lan- 
caster, 


ill. That the Rev. John Kentish be 


desired to transmit these resolutions 
to the friends of Mr. Wright, in such 
a way as he may judge most proper 

The list of members received 4 
considerable addition of names from 
Coseley, Wolverhampton and 


+} 
tilt 


neighbourhood. J. HB. 
a 
Protest against the Marriage Ceremony, 
MIR, 


Your readers have doubtless heard 
with pleasure the intentions of Mr. 
smith, of Norwich, that noble advo. 
cate of the rights of conscience, pare 
ticularly as affecting Unitarians, to 
bring the marriage question under 
the consideration of the legislature. 
It is really a disgrace to our age and 
country, that men, whatever may be 
their sentiments and religious opinions, 
should be called upon to bow at the 
altar of any mode of faith, established 
or otherwise. Marriage, in fact, is and 
should be acivi! contract ; it is a private 
egreement between the parties which 
is to be publicly sanctioned indeed by 
law, and which should be so sanctioned 
by the magistrate, not the priest. 
The sole object of the legislature in 
passing the marriage act, that act by 
which every oue who marries is new 
compelled ‘to visit the established 
church, the sole object I say, >i, then 
in view was prdblicrty, and to prerent 
illicit and wunadvised unions; this 
should be ever kept in view ™ all 
our endeavours to obtain redress; til 
we obtain it, however, we must submit; 
thouch something may still be dove 
in the way of bearing our testimony 
against this @ levous Hnpesition ov tne 
conscience of all Dissenters, Unitartans 
in particular. Asa proof of this | m 
close you the copy of a protest w hich, 
in a parish church m the city of | oa 
don, was publicly delivered by - 
parties at the time of their marriage 
last Sunday; every etlort was, besides, 
made by them to resist the perior® 
ance of the ceremony, particularly D) 
their refusing to kneel while the « 4 
trous and unchristian rte wa per 
forming. 

Your giving publicity to their 4 
test just at this particular momen 
may essentially serve the cause . 
freedom of conscience in this aaeprt 
Requesting, therefore, your speedy 

> « ~ 
tention to it, [ am, >", w. L. 


London, Sept. 26th, 1817. 
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“To Mr. » commonly called 
the Rev. ——. The undersigned being 
Protestant Dissenters, present to you 
the following protest against the mar- 
riage ceremony, to which, according 
to the law of the land they are com- 
pelled to subscribe. They disclaim all 
mtention of acting disrespectfully to 
the legislature, or to its civil officer 
before whom they stand; they lameut 
that they are placed in a situation so 
unnatural, as that even forbearance to 
what they consider as established 
error, would be a formal recantation 
of opinions which they received on 
conviction, and which they will only 
renounce on similar grounds: against 
the marriage ceremony, then they can 
but most solemnly protest, 

“ Because it makes martiage a reli- 
gious, instead of a civil act. 

“ Because, as Christians aud Protes- 
tant Dissenters, it is impossible we 
can allow of the interference of any 
human institution with matters which 
concern our faith and consciences. 

“ Because, as knowing vothing of a 
priesthood in Christianity, the sub- 
mission to a ceremony performed by 
4 person ‘in holy orders, or pretended 
holy orders,’ is painful and humilia- 
ting to our feelings. 

“ Because, as servants of Jesus, we 
worship the one living and true God, 
his God and our God, his Father and 
onr Father, and disbelieve and abomi- 
uate the doctrine of the Trinity, in 
Whose name the marriage ceremony 
is performed. ; 

(Signed) WM. LAWRENCE, 
JANE CLARK, 

“ Members of the church of God, 
meeting ut the Crescent, Jewin street, 
known by the name of ‘ Free Think- 
wg Christians.’ ” 

Sept. 21, 1817. 
——— 

. Reformation Fete. 

Che following article from Frank- 
fort shews that the spirit of Luther 
lives in his countrymen: we fear that 
* proposal in Scotland to held a feast 
'" celebration of the memory of John 

nox, would not be well received at 
‘ * preseut moment :— 

* Frank fori, Sept. 15.—All the 
Protestant Universities of Germany 

ve been invited to seud, by the end 
of October, deputations to the Chateau 
of Wartbourgh, near Lisenach, in the 
‘rand Duchy of Saxe Weimar, where 





~ 


a grand fete is to be celebrated, in 
honour of the Reformation. It was 
in this chateau that Luther resided 
fur several years, under the protection 
of the Dukes of Saxe, when ordered 
to be arrested by Charles V. 

— 

Germany —lhe Gazette of Aw la 
Chapelle announces that the celebrated 
Mapame ve Krupenerer, has cm- 
braced the Catholic religion, 

The Letpsie Gazette publishes a no- 
tice from the Saxon Government, pur- 
porting that the bodies of individuals 
committing Suicide through despair, 
shall be delivered to the Amphithea- 
tres of Anatomy. 

ee 
NOTICES. 

In the course of the present month 
will be published, Part I. of an edition 
of the Hebrew Bible without points, 
to be completed in four parts; it ts 
uniform to the Hebrew Bible with 
poiuts, that was published in May 
last; either of these Bibles may be 
had interpaged with English, Greek 
or Latin; and thus conjoined will not, 
when bound, exceed one inch in thick- 
ness, or, as a Iiebrew Bible alone, 
half an inch. 

Bibliography.—The Second Part of 
Lackington and Co's. Catalogue, con- 
taining the classes—cunous and rare 
Books, Old Plays, Astrology, Poetry 
and the Arts, Philosophy, Natural 
History, Games and Sports, &c. 1s 
ow published. The Third Part, con- 
tainiug Greek and Latin Classics aud 
Books in all foreign languages, will 
be published m October; aud the 
Fourth and last Part at Christmas, 
which will contain a very large col- 
lection of Divinity and an Appendix 
of Additions to all the classes.— 
Part the First of English and Foreign 
flistory, Voyages, ‘Travels and Miuscel- 
lanies is receuily published, 

In the Press and speedily will be 
published a Leply to the Rew. Mr. 
Mathias's (of )ublin) Enquiry ite 
the Doctrines of the Reformation, or 
a right Convincing and Conclusive 
Covfutation of Calvinism: to which 
is subjoined lenopaideta, or the true 
method of instructing the Clergy of 
the Established Church, bemg 4 
wholesome ‘Theological Cathartic to 
Purge the Church of the Predestina- 
rian Pestilence. By a Clergymay of 
the Church of England. 


—— ee & 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 






a 


The New Testament, in an Improved 
Version. By the Unitarian Society. 4th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Super 
Roval &vo. ll, 5s. 

The Complete Works of Nathaniel Lard- 
ner, D. D. in 5 volumes, 4to. Portrait. 
101. 10s. boards, 

Sixteen Unitarian Missionary Discourses. 
By Richard Wright, 12mo. 7s, 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy ; 
intended 4s an Introduction to the Science, 
for the Use of Young Persons, and others 
not conversant with the Mathematics: ac- 
companied by Plates, numerous Diagrams, 
and a copious Index, By William Phillips. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

A Continuation of the Emerald Isle. By 
C. Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. 4to. 5s. 

Plurality of Worlds ; or Letters, Notes and 
Memoranda, Philosophical and Critical, oc- 
casioned by Dr.Chalmers’s Discourses. 5s. 

The Rev. R. Hall's Speech, delivered at 
the Guildhall, Leicester, July 15, 1817, at 
the Seventh Anniversary of the Leicester 
Auxiliary Bible Society. 64. 

The Fulfilment of Prophecy further illus- 
trated by the Signs of the Times: or, an 
Attempt to ascertain the probable Issues of 
the recent Restoration of the old Dynasties ; 
of the revival of Popery; and of the pre- 
sent mental Ferment in Europe: as like- 
wise, how far Great Britain is likely to 
share in the Calamities by which Divine 
Providence will accomplish the final over- 
throw of the Kingdoms of the Roman 
Monarchy. Ry J. Bicheno, M.A. 6s. 64d. 

Dissertatiens on the Prophecies. By 
the late D. Levi. Containing all such Pro- 
phecies as are applicable to the coming 
of the Messiah, the Restoration of the Jews, 
and the Resurrection of the Dead, whether 
so applied by Jews or Christians: revised 
andamended by J. King. 2 vols. 11. 1s. 

Sermone 

On various Subjects. By the late William 
Bell, D D. Pre bendary of St. Peter's, West- 
minster. Published by Joseph Allen, M. A. 
Prebendary of Westminster, 2 vols. &vo. 
18s. 

On Paith, Doctrines, and Public Duties. 














Unitarian Fund. 


The article on Public Affairs is not come to hand this mouth, 
absence from town, 
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By the Very Rev. William Vincent, DD 
late Dean of Westminster. With a Life of 
the Author, by the Rev. Robert Nares, 
Archdeacon of Stafford. Svo. 10s. 6d 

Of the Rev. Sydney Smith, Rector of 
Foston, Yorkshire. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

A Charge delivered tothe Clergy of the 
Diocese of Rochester, and published at their 
request. By John Law, D. D. Archdeacon 
of Rochester, Is. 6d. 

A Visitation Sermon, preached July 1, 
1816, at Stamford, before the Bishop of 
Peterborough, and the Clergy of Rutland 
and part of Northampton. In which are 
considered some of the most important Qua- 
lifications for the Ministry, and in which is 
especially evinced the necessity of Learning 
to a Theologian, by an examination of the 
chief Requisites for forming a skilful Inter- 
preter of the Sacred Writings I!lustrated 
with Notes. By S. T. Bloomfield, M. A. 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, in Rutland. 3s. 

A Sermon, preached at Cowbridge at 
the Primary Visitation of the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. By the Rev 
Henry Seawen Plumptre, A.M. 

‘ Misce lilaneous. 

Public Education: consisting of Three 
Tracts, reprinted from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the Classical Journal, and the Pam- 
phleteer; together with the Defence of 
Public Schools. By the late Deanotl West- 
minster. 5s. 

" Observations on the Diseased Manifes- 
tations of the Mind, or Insanity. By 
J.G.Spurzheim, M D. Royal 8vo. be 

The Philological and Biographical ore 
of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln's In. 
5 vols. Svo. 3. 10s. 

fen on the West India * ~ 
Medical, Political and Miscellaneous. - 
John Williamson, M.D. 2 vols. oe 4 

Speech of the Right Hon. Robert belie 
on Mr. Grattan’s Motion on the Cat 
Claims. S8vo. 2s. 

yn of Jehn Leslie Foster, Esq 
the same. 2s. 

Speech of Robert, Lord Bis 

on the same. 1s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
; —— 

We have received an elegant and interesting Memoir of the late ¢ 
Dr. Estlin, which will appear in the following Number. 

We hope to be able to give in the next Number an abstract of the | 


ruly excellent 
ast Report of 


iter’ 
owing to the vem 





